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Opposition unites 

C. Evans photo 
CROWDS GATHER around the state- 
house to protest Gov. William Weld's 
cuts in healthcare and public higher 
education, above. Man marches to pro- 
test against further higher education 
cuts, right. 


In drips and drabs 


College may have to beg, borrow to equip 
new campus; state funds may arrive slowly 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


While the commonwealth teeters on the edge 
of financial ruin, NECC administrators are 
calling state funding the only hope for resur- 
recting the Prudential building in time for full 
campus operation in the fall semester. 

“What we are trying to do is impress on the 
governor that this is a wonderful idea,” said 
Kathy Rodger, director of the Lawrence 
campus. “My sense is that he is our only hope. 
It is my hope that he realized in accepting the 
building for the college, there had to be a 
commitment to maintain it.” 

The school needs at least $1 million for full 
operation. This price tag includes purchasing 


furniture equipment, maintenance, construc- 
tion and renovation, said Joe Brown, dean of 
administration. 

The request for state aid poses a stark 
contrast to Weld’s anticipated 18 percent cut 
in allocations for public higher education and 
state mandated furloughs for teachers. 

At financial odds: The budget for the 
three existing sites of the Lawrence campus is 
$710,000. The McNair Fund provides 
$210,000 of this budget and the rest is state 
funding. 

Prudential Insurance Company, which 
housed about 450 workers in the building 
before donating it to the commonwealth, 
provided the school with yearly maintenance 

(Continued on page six) 


Message to Weid ... 


‘Stop the cuts now,° cry 
thousands tn Boston rally 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


Thousands flocked to the statehouse to send 
a definite message to Gov. William Weld-ifhe 
plans to continue his current policies, his days 
are numbered. 

Boston residents and others bused in from 
the surrounding communities, wore signs, 
stickers, and hats with catchy slogans to ex- 
press their frustration. The state furlough 
program and Weld’s tentative plans to withold 
the local aid payment for June and cut local 
aid by approximately $270 million in fiscal 
year 1992, were the main focal points of the 
rally. 

Firemen joined the march because fire 
stations may close under the new budget 
reduction plan. 

AFSCME (American Federation of State, 
County, and Municipal Employees union) 
led several other unions in the march, and 
many community action groups toted banners. 
The Boston Musician’s Union played Dixie 
land music during the demonstration. 

Protestors rally: At various locations the 
protestors chanted, “No more cuts,” and 
“Avoid Hell, Impeach Weld” while others 
broke out in union songs and sang parts of the 
hymn We Shall Overcome. 

The march began on Cambridge Street 
and ended up at the State House, where The 
Pipets, a singing group from the Harvard 
Union of Technical Workers, sang a union 
version of Stand By Me, and Be Happy. 

Karen, a worker at Harvard University 
who declined to give her last name, said that 
although they were not personally affected by 
Weld’s budget policies, they wanted to sup- 
port their union. 

“We are a solidarity and what’s wrong is 
wrong,” she said. 


By J. FORZESE & M. PIERCE 
Observer Feature Editors 


Throughout a career at NECC that has 
spanned over 24 years, one teacher has 
made innumerable contributions to the 
college. Now, failing health has forced him 
into an early retirement. 

Before coming to NECC, Dr. John 
Spurk, professor, department of history 
and government, also taught at Cambridge 
Junior College, a small two-year college, 
and Merrimack College for a total of five 
years. 

In 1967, Spurk was hired as an assistant 
professor of history. 

“Very quickly, I was appointed chair- 


Long-time professor 
retires due to illness 


Sending a message: Several key note 
speakers referred to Weld as “Gov. Wealthy” 
and berated him for running an administra- 
tion geared toward the rich while a plane flew 
continually overhead with a banner that read 
“No on Weld-he goes too far - TEAM” (Tax 
Equity Alliance of Massachusetts). 

The crowd’s mood ranged from optimis- 
tic to pessimistic. 

Maureen Wood, president of Local 507 
Union, said when Weld sees the number of 
people at the rally he will change his mind 
about the state furloughs. 

“There are 10 relatives for every voter,” 
she said. “That’s the message we’re going to 
send him.” 

However, Rep. Paul Gannon (D-South 
Boston) said because the furloughs went into 
effect on April 12, Weld won’t change his 
policy, but he hopes the rally will impact the 
governor’s pending decision about local aid. 

More cuts: Weld is considering with- 
holding the June payment owed to local aid 
and may cut approximately $270 million from 
local aid in fiscal year 1992. 

Yon Lee marched with other community 
activists from Boston’s Chinatown to protest 
the cuts because the improvements made to 
that area in the last four or five years would 
cease and the quality of life of some 
Chinese-Americans would deteriorate. 

“Chinatown is an economic, social, and 
cultural center for many Asians all over New 
England,” he said. “Triple the amount of 
people (visit it) than Fannuel Hall.” 

Gannon said Weld has a formula that he 
uses to cut cities and towns, which effects 
Democratic towns the most. 

Spectators watching the parade felt the 
state must balance the budget at any cost, 
which the march won’t change. 

(Continued on page seven) 


‘Na \ Z person of the his- 
a tory and govern- 
ment  depart- 
ment,” Spurk 
said. “In 1969, I 
was appointed as 
the first chairper- 
son of the division 
of liberal arts. At 
that time, it had 
five departments. 
I was in that po- 
sition for seven 
years, from 69 
to ’76.” 
That department consisted of what is 
(Continued on page 12) — 
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After 24 years of teaching, John Spurk 
has retired due to failing health. Spurk 
was hired as an assistant professor of 
history and over the years proved to 
many students and staff that he was ca- 
pable of much more. 

He has given NECC many contribu- 
tions, including helping with the college 
reaccreditations as well as being active in 
the Faculty Association and the All Col- 
lege Council. Spurk worked on writing 
the constitutions for these groups as well 
as helping the student government with 
its own constitution. 

Spurk also chaired the first accredita- 
tion committee in 1968 after being asked 
by former President Harold Bentley. The 
accreditations provide an in-depth look 
at the college and a critical study of how 
it runs. 

Many faculty members have expressed 
their feeling towards Spurk’s early re- 
tirement. He will be missed by all. 
Thought by many to be one of the 
founding fathers of the college, he helped 
to make it what it is today. 

Faculty members recently made the 
gesture of giving up sick days as a way of 
helping and showing their concern. The 
sick days were appreciated, but not 
needed. Cards, letters, and personal visits 
have helped provide him with the “wind 


Professor forced to retire due to illness 
to speak at upcoming commencement 


Observer Editorial 
beneath my wings,” as he wrote in a 
recent letter. 

’ Faculty members have called him a 
versatile and scholarly individual. He has 
taught courses in history, German, En- 
glish, practical logic and humanities. He 
has also written an unpublished book on 
the history of NECC. 

Even with failing health, Spurk has 
agreed to give the commencement speech 
for the graduating class of 1991 when 
asked by President John Dimitry. 

Spurk expresses his affection for the 
college by calling it dynamic. He views 
the college as a teaching college of tre- 
mendous value to its students. With his 
caring and giving attitude, Spurk has 
helped make NECC the special place it is. 


Positive outlook 


Spurk expresses Ins affection 
for the college by calling it 
dynamic. He views the college 
as a teaching college of tre- 
mendous value to its students. 


S. Vigneauit illistration 
EARTH DAY concert makes people aware of the importance of the world. 


Scholar sparks examination of Middle East policy — 


World news seems foreign to many in this country 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Common opinion contends that once dicta- 
tors like Saddam Hussein are removed from 
power, the Middle East will live happily-ever- 
after in democratic peace. 

Not so, said Andrew Hess, professor of 
diplomacy and director of the program on 
Southwest Asia and Islamic civilization, at 
Tuft University’s Fletcher School of Law. 

“There’s no democratic tradition in this 
area of the world,” Hess said at a March 28 
speech in the Bentley Library Conference 
Room. “There’s been no enlightenment. If 
you employ democracy as a means of trying to 
resolve problems, you have a parliament of 
people who pull out pistols.” 

Kill ‘em and run: Enough blood has spilled 
on the barren turf of the Middle East. The 
United States, inflated with an ‘I’m-going- 
to-save-the-world’ attitude, raged war with a 
Third World nation. Officials nary considered 
negotiations before they stormed onto for- 
eign turf and offered the lives of our military 
men to a deranged dictator. 

But President Bush dealt his cards with 
skill. He was in and out so fast, compared to 
previous wars, that the “esprit de corps” of 
the American people never fell from its climax. 


Observer Columns 


We cheered. We clapped. We never consid- 
ered the reality of war in such a religiously and 
politically complex area of the world. 

The United States has no right to invade, 
kill and cause turmoil then disappear into the 
pages of history with the gold medal of vic- 
tory, leaving the Middle East with the same 
problems that caused the war. 

The United States cannot simply exercise 
military supremacy and then leave nations 
socially battered and politically bruised. Ifthe 
United States wants to play Atlas and carry 
the burdens of the globe, it has to go all the 
way and finish the job. 

Culture barrier: The problem is that the 
U.S. government cannot solve the problems 
in the Middle East simply because it does not 
understand the people of the area. Our values 
and culture are so diverse that it would be 
difficult to expect government officials to 
mediate compromise. We can offer nothing 
beyond military support, and that will only 
worsen the the plagues of the Middle East. 

“Anyone in the United States that says we 
can leave our military troops in this area for a 
quarter of a century because we left our 
military in Europe, makes me feel very ill at 
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ease,” Hess said. 

Middle East value: The Middle East is 
important for three specific reasons, Hess 
said. 

Its geography makes it commander of a 
major energy resource and all of the corre- 
spondence with which oil is associated. 

“This is one of the richest areas in the 
world as far as oil and gas,” Hess said. “You 
disrupt tradition, and the price of oil goes 
up.” 

He proposed consideration of the crisis 
that would result in the barricade of the Suez 
Canal. 

“This is a geopolitical hotspot,” Hess said. 
“Tt is important because it joins Asia and 
Africa and has consistently been an area of the 
world empires have sought to dictate.” 

More than half of the world’s oil originates 
in the Middle East. The largest oil field in the 
world, located in Saudi Arabia, is 150 miles 
long and 50 miles wide. 

“The center of available oil...is shifting to 
this area of the world,” Hess said. “Whoever 
throws a monkey wrench into the oil business 
can cause great disruption.” 

Oil seems to be the extent of American 
concern in the Middle East, despite the tre- 
mendous social problems. 

Remember the people: The Middle East 


is home to one billion Moslems, followers of 
the Islam religion. The religion commands 
their government, an idea the United States 
cannot comprehend. Perhaps can’tis not the 
word. Won’t is more the qualification of the 
American effort to appreciate foreign culture 
and religion. 

In our middle-class prejudice and narrow 
minds we view anything different as wrong. 
This is part of the problem. The United States 
needs to develop a more liberal attitude toward 
different cultures. 

The government needs to try to understand 
the complexity of the heritage of these people. 
They are fighting for religious homeland, 
freedom from religious prosecution, not be- 
cause a good war will rally political support 
for leaders in the next election. Americans 
have no compassion for the human beings 
behind the black shawls and turbans. 

The Middle East is more than an eco- 
nomic venture. It is the cultural heartland of 
a billion people who have suffered under the 
destruction of one dictatorial empire after 
another. 


Seeing both sides: To the people of the 
Middle East, the United States is but another 
imperialistic empire oppressing their culture 
with ideals of democracy. 


Columnist looks at critics 
of gay feature in newspaper 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Hypocrisy blurs “rational dialogue.” 

An article in a recent issue of the Observer 
confronted the problem of homophobia, fear 
of homosexuals. The article inflamed many 
readers, including at least one faculty member 
who responded with a letter to the editor. 

No one wants to admit to prejudice. Ex- 
cuses and justification ease the harsh reality of 
narrow-minded opinions. Sexually transmit- 
ted diseases are as prevalent in heterosexuals 
as they are in homosexuals. That argument 
hold little ground in the face of statistics that 
prove AIDS is rampant in our heterosexual 


all that is left is the morality and philosophy. 

Conservative fundamentalists contend the 
homosexual lifestyle “cast(s) aside a millennia 
of moral teaching.” Homosexuality is more 
than a sexual practice. To dismiss gays as 
immoral is to kill pure and honest friendships, 
trust and respect that happens to exist between 
two people of the same sex. However, 
homophobics do not see beyond the sexual 
act which “many believe ...is unacceptable 
and should not be encouraged.” 

There is a great danger in spreading this 
old-school attitude among our youth. 
Prejudice or lack of understanding of differ- 
ent lifestyles has been the cause of much pain 
and blood in our society. Encouraging this 


“population: * "e+ +t te tt ttre es > ~~ =blind opinionstagnates the efforts ofa liberal 


Since the facts do not justify homophobia, 


_ (Continued on page four) 
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Observer Opinion 3 
Crime victims’ logic is puzzling 


Without full disclosure of campus crime reports, incidents will continue 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


A rash of thefts plaguing NECC, which have 
not been publicly reported, leave one to 
wonder if “Big Brother” is upon us. 

Three faculty members who had personal 
property stolen at the college have refused to 
give their names, and, in one case, to comment 
on the incidents at all. 

Student suspected: An NECC female 
student is under suspicion of the crime for 
one incident, despite some questions as to 
whether she was responsible for others. 

One faculty member said, “pressure from 
above,” keeps people from speaking out on 
such taboo topics as crime on campus. 

In addition to these blurred accounts, 
there was also some confusion as to whether 
ornot Haverhill Police officers were oncampus 
the day the student was caught. 

Some confusion: On three separate oc- 
casions, the police department denied being 
called on campus. 

Dick Lemelin, campus security captain, 
said Haverhill detectives were called. 

Other campus individuals agreed the po- 
lice department was on campus that day. 

Questions still remain. Were the police on 
campus?, and if they were, why are they 
denying it? 

Could it be that, perhaps, the “pressures 
from above” are serving as an obstacle to both 
the college community and outside elements 
-a “Big Brother” that shouldn’t be crossed by 
its employees for fear of repercussions. 

Peer pressure: One staff member said if 
she started to make a fuss, it would not be 
looked upon favorably by some of the college 
community. 

What the faculty members are doing, 
therefore, is securing their futures by not 
crossing the “Big Brother” of NECC, at the 
expense of safety. 

By refusing to talk about the incidents 
publicly, they feel they can’t be pointed out as 
trouble-makers. 

It is understandable to be worried about 


Observer Column 


job security because few people want to be 
known as a “whistle blower.” 

Talking helps: But what these people fail 
to understand is that by talking about these 
crimes publicly, there is a good chance of 
curbing further incidents. 

Without knowledge or punishment, these 
incidents will undoubtedly continue. 

If other members of the college commu- 
nity knew about the number and location of 
thefts, perhaps they would be more aware of 
the dangers. 

These faculty members are helping “Big 
Brother” pull the wool over both the students’ 
and other staff members’ eyes. 

Both parties are blind to the dangers 
lurking. Perhaps they don’t understand the 
full magnitude of what they’re doing. 

Crime spreads: Perhaps, they don’t real- 
ize that crime almost always starts out on a 
small scale. Today, wallets - tomorrow, cars. 

After all, they are not only protecting the 
“higher powers,” but also the criminals. 

By victims not speaking out, the criminals 
are getting away with more than just wallets. 
They are getting away with the victims’ right 
to speak out against criminal activity. 

Looking out for job security is all well and 
good, but when it interferes with the pro- 
tection of property and the right to speak out 
against crime, one has to wonder if their 
loyalty to “Big Brother” is really worth it. 


Orwellian tactics? 


Could tt be that, perhaps, the 
“pressures from above” are 
serving as an obstacle... a 
“Big Brother” that shouldn*t 
be crossed by its employees for 
fear of repercussions. 


aa 


No comment, please 


DESPITE A NUMBER of thefts on campus in recent weeks, none of the victims 
has agreed to go on the record to discuss the incidents. 


D. Cheney Illustration 


Observer poll question: Is the staff aiding crime 
not commenting on criminal incidents? 


on campus by 


Brian Fitzgerald, liberal arts. Louis Stella, general studies. Douglas Juarez, business Amy Canovitch, accounting. Lisa Mechelle Horton, 

“It’s their (criminals’ own “They should tell the students _ transfer. “I think that they do (help medical assistant. 

drive (to commit crimes).” what happened. I think it is “T think they should bring it criminals) if they keep it quiet” “They should print the crime 
better if more people know out into the open. Something logs; it should be put in the 

By Chris Evans about (crimes) so they can put __has to be done about it or they paper. How are we going to 

Chi ter Pikoes Basser more security guards around. _ will just keep doing it. They know about these (crimes) if 
They should tell everyone so should tell the people about it nobody tells us? So you know to 
they can be more aware.” so they can act on it.” lock your car doors.What if you 


just leave them open because 
you think this is a safe place to 
be?” 
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State’s 
future 
at stake 


Action needed now 
to salvage Ingher ed. 


Editor’s note: 

Rep. Stan Rosenberg of Amherst isa member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee. This is the second in a two-part series.) 
By REP. STAN ROSENBERG 

Guest Contributor 


For the last half century, the driving force behind America’s 
economic expansion and success has been a college-educated 
workforce. With more and more jobs demanding a college 
education, every state in the country has invested in public 
higher education, building a network of colleges and univer- 
sities to meet its economic and social demands. Today, four 
out of every five students in America who go to college attend 
a public college or university. 

Massachusetts has been unique in managing its public 
higher education system through a strong central governing 
board, the Board of Regents. Of 15 states that restructured 
their higher education systems during the 1980s, Massachusetts 
was the only one to put so much authority at the top. Now, 
in proposing to reorganize public higher education again, 
Gov. William Weld seeks even greater central control. 

The Weld plan would abolish the Board of Regents and 
replace it with an even stronger secretary of education. 
Establishing a secretary of education could be useful, but it is 
certainly not necessary. Doing so simply to consolidate more 
authority on Beacon Hill would be a disaster. 

Massachusetts must return authority and responsibility to 
its campuses. It should create a central citizen council that will 
coordinate and guide - not direct - the system. 

Policy needed: Finally, the state must adopt a set of clear, 
workable financing policies like the following that will give 
our system the stability it desperately needs. 

QO) The boards of trustees manage - they provide the 
leadership. 

Presidents and their boards of trustees must adopt a clear 
campus mission that is consistent with the overall goals of the 
system. They must once again be given the authority to 
provide strong, day-to-day management and, with this au- 
thority, the responsibility for providing a quality education, at 
an affordable price, that best meets the needs of Massachu- 
setts. Trustees and presidents should work closely and on a 
continuing basis with a campus-side council of faculty, staff, 
and students. 

Q Presidents’ councils take on key policy responsibilities. 

Campus presidents are already organized informally within 
three segments - the community colleges, the state colleges, 
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Budget Growth Comparisons 


Higher Ed Budget 
(down 22.6%) 


FY88 


State Budget 
(up 19%) 


FY88 
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and the universities. As part of decentralization, these 
president’s councils should take ona larger role in developing 
and reviewing higher education policies and campus programs. 
The councils should work for increased cooperation among 
campuses and the segments. 

QO) A coordinating council holds campuses accountable. 

A central citizen council must put forth a vision for the 
entire system, providing the assistance and system-wide co- 
ordination necessary for each campus to reach its potential, 
without interfering in day-to-day management or activities. 

The council should advise, not govern - steer, but not row. 
Working with the campuses, it should conduct ongoing 
program reviews. In short, the coordinating council should be 
both an advocate for higher education and a “watchdog” 
adviser, telling the governor and the Legislature what works 
and what does not. 

As an added check, the Legislature should independently 
finance a review of the entire public higher education system 
at least once every decade to determine its strengths, weak- 
nesses, and opportunities for improving efficiency. Any pro- 
gram or campus which does not meet the state’s standards 
should be given a chance to improve - or face elimination. 

Political role: Public higher education budgeting also 
needs an overhaul. In the years before the Board of Regents, 
every campus went before the Legislature independently for 
its annual appropriation. The process was politically driven - 
the campuses with the strongest allies in the Legislature 
typically secured the healthiest budgets. 

When the Board of Regents was created, the Legislature 
gave up almost all of its budgeting control, choosing to 
appropriate one lump sum for all 29 campuses every year. We 
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must find the middle ground. Like 32 other states, Massa- 
chusetts should adopt a formula-driven budgeting policy. 

Formula budgeting, if carefully designed and implemented, 
offers a fair and reliable mechanism for setting campus bud- 
gets. As it has in other states, formula budgeting would allow 
the governor and Legislature in Massachusetts to consider the 
needs of each campus based not on politics, but on specific 
factors like enrollment, types of programs, and campus size. 

Several other policies, including two-year budgets for 
campuses and allowing for the carry-over of funds from one 
budget year to another (an added incentive for savings and 
greater efficiency) should also be adopted. Finally, we must 
clearly define the share of educational costs expected from 
students and their families, through tuition, and the share to 
be born by the state. Once the decision is made, we must stick 
to it - restoring financial stability on our campuses. 

Massachusetts is about to reorganize its public higher 
education system - again. This time, we must adhere to the 
proven principles of decentralization and formula budgeting 
- strategies which helped make public higher education in 
America the envy of the world. 


Higher ed. review 


“As an added check, the Legislature 
should independently finance a review 
of the entire public higher education 
system at least once every decade to deter- 
mine tts strengths, weaknesses, and op- 


portunities for improving efficiency.” 


Gay student discusses recent story... 


An open letter to the students and staff of 
NECC: 

In the last several weeks we have all been 
reading the articles and letters concerning the 
gay and lesbian community. If I may take a 
moment I’d like to address several of the 
issues that have been raised. 

First, concerning the transmission rates of 
various STD’s within the gay and lesbian 
community as brought up Professor James 
Gustafson. These statistics are somewhat old. 
Presently, the Gay Men’s Health Crisis in 
New York City has reported a decrease in 
STD’s in gay men, the only group (ie. gay 
men, lesbians, bisexuals, heterosexuals) to 
have a decrease last year. And that was because 
of a change in sexual practices. 

Unsafe sex is the cause of transmission, not 
having a same sex partner. Remember, those 
at risk include “anyone who has ever been 
sexually active outside the context of a long 
term, mutually exclusive monogamous rela- 
tionship. In reality, anyone who has had a 
casual, unprotected sexual contact within the 
past 10 years.” 

Steps in prevention: Many of us within 
the gay and lesbian community have recog- 
nized and taken responsibility for those ac- 
tivities, ie. unsafe sex, that contribute to STD’s 
and have responded with huge educational 
and support service for change. Just to name 
afew, The Aids Action Committee of Boston, 
Project Link based in Topsfield, Fenway 
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Community Health Center, and the First 
Church Unitarian Universalist Church in 
Boston, which provides space for an AIDS 
support group. These groups are dedicated to 
providing the education necessary to inhib- 
iting the spread of AIDS and other STD’s. 

To address the heterosexual community, 
how many of you have sat down with your 
children, partners or friends and discussed the 
need to practice safe sex. As we provide our 
children with proper nutrition to avoid vita- 
min deficient diseases, we should also make 
available the information concerning safe 
sexual practices. 

Concerning the acceptability of a gay/ 
lesbian lifestyle, especially around children, 
many of us in the NECC community have or 
are connected in some way to children. 

The effects on kids from our lifestyle ap- 
pears to be of great importance to many 
people. I, myself, have a child and I think 
most would agree with me on my hopes for 
my son that he grow up with a kind and 
compassionate nature, that he has a positive 
sense of self worth and yet does not use it to 
hold back another, that he treats the men and 
women in his life with respect and under- 
standing, that he find a peace within himself 
and acommunity to share it in. And should he 
be straight or gay, a factory worker or an 


engineer, if he has found/become what I’ve 
hoped for him, I know he’ll make a contri- 
bution to our society and be happy with 
hiinself. I can think of no greater hope for our 
children. 

Noteworthy people: In closing, I'd like to 
mention some people in our society who have 
chosen a lesbian/gay lifestyle and have also 
made unmeasurable contributions to Ameri- 
can society: poet, dramatist, Langston 
Hughes; social worker and founder of the 
settlement house Hull-House, Jane Addams; 
novelist and poet, May Sarton; poet, Walt 
Whitman; essayist, Gertrude Stein; writer of 
Sexual Politics, Inside the Loony Gin; Kate 
Millet; folk singer, activist, original member 
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of The Weavers, Ronnie Gilbert; San Fran- 
cisco selectman, Harvey Milk; New York City 
physician, who in 1987 treated some 350 
AIDS patients, D. Dan Williams; Oscar Wilde; 
K.D. Lang; Gore Vidal: Martina Navratilova; 
Rita Mae Brown; and playwright, author of 
Torchsong Trilogy., Harvey Fierstein, 
Without a doubt, these women and men 
have made incalculable contributions to the 
political, social and entertainment scene. They 
have chosen alife in which their most intimate 
supportive relationships are with some one of 
the same sex. What matters more to you? 
Nancy Mansson, - 
lesbian, partner, mom and struggling 
student. 


responds 


Homophobics need healing more than gays do 


(Continued from page two) 

movement among, college students to estab- 
lish equality amongst all constituents of soci- 
ety. 

Somehow headlining an article ina college 
newspaper with a flaming label scared people. 
It didn’t upset those who view homosexuality 
as a reality that deserves exposure. The article 
“disappointed” those who would rather see 
homosexuality buried beneath myths and fears. 


It “disappointed” those who would rather 
contaminate society with their prejudiced 
views. 

Homosexuality is not a disease. Gays do 
not need “healing.” Homophobics do. 

Editor’s note: 

The quotes in this column were taken from a 
recent contribution to the Observer from James 
Gustafson, professor of foreign language, phi- 
losophy and religion. 
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Dimitry argues 
for equity issue 


NECC not treated as well as others 
in state system of higher education 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


NECC President John R. Dimitry protested 
community college budget inconsistencies at 
the annual state legislator’s day recently. 

Roxbury Community College receives the 
highest amount of money per student than 
any other community college, despite the fact 
that others, including NECC, have more 
students, he said. 

“This has nothing to do with quality,” 
Dimitry said. “...You cannot justify such a 
discretion.” 

If the money was distributed equally, 
colleges below average in dollars-per-student 


ratio could receive more funding. 

Dimitry said the Board of Regents has 
allowed this disparity to continue for 10 years 
even though it has the authority to alleviate it. 
He recommends disbanding the board and 
allowing the Legislature to make major deci- 
sions while individual college boards, such as 
the local Board of Trustees, deal with the rest. 

This system has worked well in Michigan 
since 1839, he said. 

Many legislators acknowledged the bud- 
get discrepancies as well as the Board of 
Regents issue must be addressed and cited 
communication between public higher edu- 
cation and the Commonwealth as the first 
step. 


Awards Convocation 
set to run on May 23 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Students who have maintained a 3.5 cumu- 
lative average or contributed to the success of 
a co-curricular activity may be eligible for an 
award at the May 23 Awards Convocation. 

One of two types of awards are available: 
the academic awards, or the co-curricular 
awards. 

To qualify for the academic awards, a 
__ student must have petitioned to graduate in 
~- June, 1991, or have accrued 45 credits toward 
an associates degree as of Jan. 31, 1991, or 
completed half of the required credits for a 
certificate degree. 

Faculty within various programs select 
students for the awards. Proficiency in applied 
skills, community service, contribution to the 
college and academic achievement are all 
considered in the nomination process, 


Leadership: Special academic awards are 
granted to students who do not meet standard 
criteria, but have earned recognition through 
unique accomplishment. 

Co-curricular awards are given to students 
who have shared leadership abilities, re- 
sourcefulness and a positive attitude toward 
the success of a student organization. 

Credit criteria for co-curricular awards is 
the same as for academic awards, however, 
students need only to maintain a 2.0 cumu- 
lative average to be eligible for the award. 

Format: Students involved in the organi- 
zation nominate an award candidate and 
submit the name to the adviser who forwards 
the candidate information to Steven Michaud, 
director of student activities. 


Michaud presents a complete list of can- 
didates to the Awards Convocation Com- 
mittee for final student selection. 


Registry personnel lose 
jobs in Haverhill closing 


By KATHRYN KNIGHT 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Haverhill registry personnel will be seeing 
lines with a new, and perhaps more empathetic, 
perspective. Those workers that aren’t trans- 
ferring to another office will bide their time in 
unemployment lines waiting for a check. 

The Haverhill office of the Registry of 
Motor Vehicles was one of 13 registry offices 
that closed on April 12. The closings are part 
of Gov. William Weld’s plan to stem the state 
deficit and save approximately $3.2 million a 
year, according to the representatives of his 
administration. 

“T love my job and I don’t think it’s fair,” 
said Pamela Ashford, who has worked at the 
Haverhill office for 2 1/2 years. “I’m not 
looking forward to standing in the unem- 
ployment lines.” 

Public inconvenience: Among the nega- 
tive aspects of this cutback is the extra time it 
will take customers to renew a license or 
register a car. The longer drive and lengthy 
lines will make it a day trip. 

“The registry offices’ closing is going to 
have a terrible impact on the public and 
insurance companies,” said Marie Robertson, 
a registry clerk for 11 years at Haverhill. 

Lines are expected to double or triple from 
what they have been in the past. Heidi 
Stanford, who works asa runner for insurance 
companies, predicts she may not be able to 
finish all transactions in one day, especially 
during the traditionally busier months of 
November and December. 

Clerks express anger, sadness: “It’s just 
devastating, but there is little that we can do 


Cc. Evans photo 
HAVERHILL’S CLOSED registry office. 


to reverse the decision,” said Gert Piccorillo, 
Haverhill branch manager. 

“IT hate losing this job because I enjoy 
dealing with the public,” Ashford said. 
“Sometimes I get aggravated (with impolite 
customers), but it doesn’t happen very often.” 

Other closings: Other offices that closed 
on April 12 include: Norwood, Lynn, 
Taunton, Greenfield, FallRiver, Marlborough, 
Milford, Westfield, Holyoke, Gardner, 
Chicopee, and Great Barrington. 

People living in the lower Merrimack Valley 
may go to either the Lawrence or Beverly 
branch. Stanford plans to be first in line when 
the Lawrence registry opens at 8:45 a.m. 

On April 12, customers seemed more 
polite and sympathetic toward the registry 
clerks. Surprised were the few customers at 
the Haverhill office on their last day of busi- 
ness because the line was only a few people 
deep. 

Supporters of the cutback were nowhere 
to be found. 


Higher ed. support 

C. Evans photos 
MARJORIE GOUDREAULT, chairperson, 
NECC board of trustees, listens to 
presentations about problems con- 
fronting the college along with John R. 
Dimitry, president, and Rep. Thomas 
Palumbo, above. Rep. James Miceli, 
left. 
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Lawrence money looks scarce 


(continued from page one) 
and facility cost estimates based on their use 
of the building. 

“It’s a rather efficient building,” said 
NECC President John Dimitry. “It’s very 
well-maintained. The light system isin perfect 
condition and heat is in perfect condition. It 
is going to be fairly economical to get that 
building going for September.” 

According to Prudential, electricity costs 
total $150,000; gas for hot water totals 
$15,000; and water/sewerage total $25,000. 

These are only a fraction of the costs the 
school faces in maintaining the 65,000-square- 
foot building. 

Most of the building is open space requiring 
the construction of walls for classrooms. 
Dimitry said this construction will cost at least 
$100,000. 

“What’s got us worried now is the walls,” 
Dimitry said. “The offices are fine. There are 
about five classrooms already in the building, 
butwe need additional classroom space. We’ve 
got to convert open space into classroom 
space.” 


Supply default: The school is in need of 


furniture. Rodger said between the three 
Lawrence campus sites, they have 188 desks, 
four floating blackboards and eight desks and 
chairs for offices. She said tables and chairs are 
one of the school’s most elementary necessi- 
ties. 


Prudential donated three vanloads of 


surplus furniture from their Newark, N.J. 
office. Brown said Prudential officials will be 
bringing more file cabinets, desks and tables 
to the site on April 28 when they come to pick 
up the computer stations left behind. 

They also gave the school a $75,000 
Seaman III phone system including 100 
phones and two miniature consoles for 
switchboards. Brown said the phones are 
about 7-years-old. Tel Net in Framingham, is 
the only company in Massachusetts that ser- 
vices and installs Seaman equipment. The 
school needs not only to install the phones, 
but run new phone lines capable of handling 
the equipment. Brown said the phone in- 
stallation costs will be “several thousand 
dollars.” 

NECC plans to keep the security service 
used by Prudential, Merrimack Valley Guard 
Service. Dimitry said security is going to be a 
top priority on the campus and that revenue 
generated from the DCE students’ tuition 
will help balance the cost of the security 
system. 

Dimitry does not want to hire any new 
maintenance staff nor does he want to transfer 
Haverhill campus staff to Lawrence. He plans 
to offer the maintenance contract for the 
building to the lowest bidding cleaning 
company. 

Scrounging around: School administra- 
tors are soliciting donations of equipment 
and funding from. private corporation and 
foundations. 

Dimitry is trying to obtain surplus mate- 
rials from Wang, AT&T and the state. He has 
contacted the Pew Foundation, a private 
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WITH LESS AND LESS MONEY coming from state coffers, money for the new campus may be slow in coming. 


funding source located in Philadelphia, for 
support. 

The president is also composing a pro- 
posal that will be presented to officials from 
the Prudential Educational Foundation when 
they visit Lawrence on May 16 foraceremony 
at the new building. Dimitry hopes they will 
respond with an educational grant. 

“What we are doing now is trying to 
assemble as much donation equipment on a 
free basis as we can,” Brown said. “I’m talking 
in the short run... This is the piecemeal ap- 
proach we’re going to have to take with the 
current fiscal restraints.” 

Rodger is concerned that cuts will hit the 
babysitting program, which is integral to the 
success of English as a Second Language. She 
said the ESL program would lose many stu- 
dents if the babysitting service was cut. 

Proposals are being sent to local and state 
organizations to find funding for the 
babysitting program. 

One-college concept: Talk of sharing tra- 
ditionally Haverhill-based courses with the 
Lawrence campus ts in limbo. 

“T don’t think we can move any program 
from this campus to that campus without 
decent classrooms,” Brown said to the All 
College Council’s Budget Committee last 
week. “I’m not asking for a lot, just four 
walls.” 

Rodger said it is important the college 


eventually offer a full matrix at the Lawrence 
campus to avoid the stereotype of being “an 
inner city school” that conducts only ESL 
courses for minorities. 

“That projects the image that we are a 
minority campus,” Rodger said. “By getting 
the walls, we can equalize the program. The 
balance is very critical. | don’t want anyone to 
look at us and say, ‘What do you expect from 
Lawrence?’ ” 

Drafts for wall construction are being 
completed under Brown’s supervision. He 
said the drafts have to be presented to the 
Department of Public Safety to ensure safety 
regulations are met before construction be- 
gins. 

Brown anticipates further spending gen- 
erated by safety codes that mandate such 
items as emergency lighting and access/egress 
facilities for a college. 

“Until we get a list of what we want and a 
cost estimate to submit to the state, I can’t 
answer the question of when the walls will go 
up,” Brown said. 

Expansion temporarily delayed: The 
worst case scenario for the Lawrence campus 
is consolidation of the already existing program 
in the Prudential building with no expansion. 
Rodger coined the term “camping,” whereby 
classrooms will be set up in corners of the 
open space and blackboards will be shared. 

“At the very least, I expect what we are 


now running in Lawrence to continue, which 
is principally the ESL program,” Brown said 
to the budget committee. “The camping 
mode means to me, portable blackboards and 
as many chairs and desks as we can beg and 
borrow.” 

Rodger said people on the Lawrence 
campus are just grateful to have the building, 
without the extras. 

“Little by little, given the rough state of 
the economy, money will come to us in drips 
and drabs,” Rodger said. “Nothing is for free 
in this world. Our attitude is, we are going to 
make it w his come ep or high water.’ 


Lawrence i iS not just 
a ‘minority campus’ 


“That projects the image that 
we ave a minority campus,” 
Rodger said. “By getting the 
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Thousands protest 
Weld program cuts 


Huge crowd calls for change at statehouse 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


As chants and songs rang throughout Boston’s streets leading 
to the statehouse, the message against Gov. William Weld’s 
cuts was clear. 

“Impeach Weld, Avoid Hell,” echoed throughout Cam- 
bridge Street from participating unions, ranging from colleges 
to mental health institutions. 

Donning signs, participants in the April 13, Stop the Cuts, 
march voiced their disapproval over cuts affecting the com- 
monwealth in public higher education, mental health, and 
other state institutions. 

Among signs being carried were, “Jesse James was a 
gentleman, he used a gun,” to “People forced to work 
without pay are slaves.” 

Fighting back: As the march began, participants chanted, 
“We're fighting mad and fighting back.” 

Some participants answered to common statements made 
against “overpaid state workers.” 

Frank Dorsey, member, local 507, Southeastern Massa- 
chusetts University, said he’s tired of state workers being 
categorized as being lazy and overpaid. 

Steve Munroe, Wrentham State School, said, “I have 23 
years in and | make a little over $20,000-I’m one of those 
overpaid state workers.” 

He said workers at the school have been quiet because they 
were grateful they at least had a job. 

Some participants and spectators felt the march would not 
accomplish any changes. 

Realistic attitude: David Matthews, a Boston resident, 
said “absolutely nothing” would be accomplished by the 
march. 

“Theyre (Weld administration) going to do what they’re 
going to do,” he said. “He’s (Weld) doing the right thing. 
He’s a realist. If that’s making him a bad guy, that’s fine with 
me.” 

Donna Soule, Fisher Junior College student, said she 
hoped something would be accomplished because of the 
losses in grants and funds to higher education.” 

Eileen S. Caron, senior project leader, Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, said, “If we didn’t think this made 
a difference, we wouldn’t be here.” 

Despite differing views on the accomplishments made by 
the march, many felt it would be beneficial to show Weld how 
they felt about his politics. 

Maureen Wood, president, local 507 of Southeastern 
Massachusetts University, said, “We’re tired of being the 
sacrificial lambs for the Massachusetts situation. The thing to 
do is raise taxes and treat everybody fairly; we’re being 
discriminated against.” 

Equal cuts: Dorsey said, “He’s the governor, not the king 
of the commonwealth. We pay taxes, too. There are no hacks 
here today. Hacks are on the golf course.” 

According to campus spokespersons, one hundred SMU 
participants were bused for the march and approximately 400 
were bused from Munson Developmental Center. 

NECC left the campus with 18 participants, including 
children and relatives. 


State 
workers 
rally 


(Continued from page one) 

Scott O’Meara, a Boston resident, said, “I 
don’t think anything is going to be accom- 
plished. It’s nice to have the money for these 
things, but the state is a business, and it can’t 
afford to have a junk bond rating.” 

The protestors staged the rally on Satur- 
day despite the fact that most legislators are 
not in their offices on that day. The public 
would complain ifstate workers took a day off 
to protest, Jean Conway of the Paula Dever 
State School, said. 

Weld did not appear at the rally. 


NECC does its part 


ENGLISH FACULTY members Catherine Sanderson and Eleanor Hope-McCarthy 


demonstrate in Boston. 


Thousands congregated around the statehouse to hear 
views from speakers. 

Influential speakers: Among them, “ Gov. Wealthy,” was 
a common phrase used. 

Jimmy Farber, rally chairman, said he wanted to send a 
message to “Gov. Wealthy” to let him know the working men 
and women were fed up with him. 

Over the state house, a plane carrying a sign stating, “No 
on Weld. He goes too far,” sent the crowd cheering and 
chanting, “No more cuts, No more cuts.” 

Joe Flaherty, president, AFL C10, who was celebrating his 
100th day on the job, said he was glad everyone was able to 
come to his party, referring to the rally. 

“Another person we all know is celebrating 100 days on 
the job, and that’s the real reason we’re here,” he said. 

High emotions: As speakers addressed cuts, the crowd 
yelled, “ Stop the bum.” 

Jim Braude, of the Tax Equity Alliance of Massachusetts, 
said, “I want to make sure I’m in the right place-Bill Weld’s 
retirement party.” 

Among others leading the parade were Mayor Ray Flynn 
and Rep. Paul Gannon (D-South Boston). 

Flynn said, “People at the statehouse need to open their 
eyes to what’s happening. People are angry and concerned 
about the erosion of quality 
service from the state.” 

Through the “Weld Walk 
of Devastation,” boos and 
disapproval were heard when 
passing through key areas of 
Boston. 

At the Citizens for Lim- 
ited Taxation Headquarters, 
home of the campaign to 
pass Question 3, participants 
chanted, “Get a real job.” 

Robin Hood: One com- 
mon denominator between 
many protesters was the 
contention against the gov- 
ernor. 

Wood said, “He’s (Weld) 
the Robin Hood of Massa- 
chusetts. He’s stealing from 
state employees to give to 
the cabinet.” 

Ida Crowninshield, an 
AFSCME, (American Fed- 
eration of State, County and 
Municipal Employees 
Union) member, said “We 
really honestly believe he 
knows he better take a slow boat to China because he’s not 
going to be governor again.” 

As the march closed, the chants and songs were replaced by 
individual thoughts on the march and the governor. 

Walking through the crowd, one unidentified participant 
said, “Welcome to the unemployment line.” 
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Lecturerrecalls — 


Holocaust gore 


Veteran talks about entering camp, 
seeing German crimes at Buchenwald 


By LAURA ARENA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Tt was 1945. I received orders to go to a 
small town in Germany called Weimar. From 
there, we had orders to go to a concentration 
camp called Buchenwald. It was there I came 
to the realization that human suffering is not 
relegated to just me and my suffering; it can 
touch all of us. It was on this day, I saw the 
face of evil. I’m talking about racism carried 
to the ultimate.” 

Dr. Leon Bass, a former history teacher 
and principal at Benjamin Franklin High 
School in Philadelphia, spoke recently in the 
library conference center in the first ofa series 
of programs reflecting on the history of the 
Holocaust. 

Painful memories: Bass recalled his 
experiences as a black American soldier in 
World War II and described what he witnessed 
at Buchenwald just a few days after American 
troops liberated the camp 

“T saw human beings that had been beaten, 
starved, tortured, and denied all the basic 
things that make life meaningful to us,” he 
said. “They were skin and bones. They had 
skeletal faces with deep-set eyes. Their heads 
were clean-shaven, and they had sores on 
their bodies that came from malnutrition.” 

During his short time spent in Buchenwald, 
Bass was able to tour every building freely, 
and he shared with the audience descriptive 
accounts of each one. 


“There was a building where they kept all 
parts of the human anatomy in a jar of 
formaldehyde,” he said. “They did medical 
experiments in Buchenwald on human beings. 
I saw the eyes, fingers, hearts, livers, and 
genitals in labeled jars. On a table nearby, 
there was human skin on which someone did 
some type of artwork. There was alamp shade 
in the room that was made out of human 
skin.” 

Torture rooms: Bass viewed the torture 
rooms and the crematorium where there were 
dead bodies stacked up to about 4 feet high. 
He also saw six ovens that were running 
around-the-clock and the ashes from the ovens 
were used as human fertilizer on the fields to 
enrich the soil to grow vegetables for the 
German Army. 

Bass became interested in speaking for the 
Interfaith Council on the Holocaust when a 
women who was in Aushewitz came to Ben- 
jamin Franklin High School to speak about 
her experiences at the concentration camp. 

“She was speaking to a bunch of tough 
guys that were not listening to her. I inter- 
rupted and told them to listen because I was 
there. This was in 1972.” 

Since then, Bass has traveled around the 
country to places like NECC to speak about 
his experiences at Buchenwald. His personal 
testimony is part of the series of programs that 
ran concurrently with the Jewish Passover, a 
celebration of the escape of Jewish ancestors 
over 3,000 years ago. 


Lecturer talks about a human horror 


C. Evans photo 
DR. LEON BASS tells of horrors he witnessed during the Holocaust. 


Local reporter talks about Armenian genocide © 


TOM VARTABEDIAN. 


By JOHN KADISH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Tom Vartabedian, Haverhill Gazette writer 
and photographer, spoke recently at Bentley 
Library about the contributions, culture, and 
plight of the Armenian people. 

Vartabedian, who teaches Armenian school 
on Sunday, said he is very proud to be Arme- 
nian. He said Armenians should marry only 
one another. 

“Mixed marriages grieve me,” he said. 

Steve Michaud, NECC director of activi- 
ties, began the discussion with a speech on 
racism, calling it an “ongoing phenomenon.” 

Brutally murdered: Vartabedian focussed 
mainly on the Genocide of 1915, in which 1.5 
million Armenians were brutally murdered, 
or left to die in the desert. 

In 1915, Tala Pasha, the then Turkish 
leader, gave the order to exterminate half the 
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Armenian population, Vartabedian said. In 
April of that year, the bloody massacre started. 
Teachers and writers were tortured and then 
hung. Whole towns and cities were emptied 
in days. 

Armenians immigrated to America and 
other countries to start a new life. They did 
well, too, Vartabedian said, becoming doc- 
tors, lawyers - even a congresman. Varaztad 
Kazanjian, a famous Armenian doctor, was 
one of the pioneers in the field of plastic 
surgery during World War I. 

New homelands: Very few Armenians still 
live in Turkey, which used tobe their 
homeland. Instead, Vartabedian said, they 
live in other countries. Some live in America, 
while many still reside in the Soviet Union. 
The Merrimack Valley has about 3,500 Ar- 
menian residents, and five churches, he said. 

The Armenian people, for years, have tried 
to pressure the Turkish government into ad- 
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mitting its role in the Genocide of 1915. In 
the 1950’s and 60s, they protested and pick-’ 
eted - with no result. Turkish officials call the 
massacre, “a figment of the Armenian people’s 
imagination,” Vartabedian said. 

Armenians have been dealing with hard- 
ships for years, he said. In 1988, 50,000 
Armenian people were killed in a major earth- 
quake that shook the Soviet Union. 

Proud people: Although Armenians have 
dealt with tough times throughout the years, 
they remain a proud people “who will do 
anything fora fellow Armenian,” Vartabedian 
said. 

April 24 marks the 76th anniversary of the 
genocide, when Armenians will pay reverence 
to those murdered in 1915. 

Showing respect: Haverhill, Lawrence, 
and Lowell will fly the red, blue, and orange 
flag of the Armenian people at local city halls 
this week. 
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Board of Regents may soon go 


Governor, others take aim at group, 
which may soon be cut by Legislature 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Further reorganization of the Massachusetts 
Public Higher Education system depends on 
the success of Gov. William Weld’s proposed 
elimination of the Board of Regents. 

Weld’s proposal to eliminate the Massa- 
chusetts 15 member Board of Regents follows 
tentative cuts ranging from closing institutions 
to an 18 percent budget cut for fiscal year 
1992. 

Pending proposal: Weld’s realignment 
plans are being debated in the Legislature and 
more proposal details are expected sometime 
near the end of the 1991 fiscal year. 

Because of the uncertainty surrounding 
the proposal’s outcome, speculations abound. 

Terry Zoulas, public relations director, 
Board of Regents, said there has been many 
exaggerated rumors about the new structure 
the governor and Legislature will agree upon. 

The board has to be modified or elimtinated 
by both the governor and the Legislature. A 
unilateral decision is not possible because the 
governor can’t make any binding decisions 
under his own authority. 

Super secretary: Weld has proposed hav- 
ing a secretary of education in charge of 
kindergarten through college, but many think 
the Legislature won’t allow it. 

John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said 
Weld wants a super czar, but he won’t get it. 

“Why should the Legislature give the goy- 
ernor that power,” he said. “The Legislature 
is overwhelmingly Democratic. A Democratic 
Legislature is not going to load up the power 
to a Republican governor. 

Louis Fossarelli, secretary, board of trustees 
at NECC, said he is sure the Legislature won’t 
give Weld all the authority. 

Newstructure: Despite this, Fossarelliisn’t 
frightened by the prospect of public higher 
education being administered under an ex- 
ecutive branch. 

“Tf you’re going to be that suspect about 
a governor by thinking he’s going to take 
upon the system, and the rest of the govern- 
ment body wouldn’t scream and holler, then 
we might as well pick up. and go away,” he 
said. “I think there are enough guidelines to 
protect this from happening.” 

Zoulas also believes Weld won’t get his 
mIaT 

“This is not the way to govern higher 
education,” he said. “It politicizes education.” 

With Weld’s pending proposal, individu- 
als involved can only speculate as to the new 
structure higher education will use to ad- 
minister policies and funding. 

Uncertain future: Speculations range from 
predicting Weld’s defeat in his efforts to 
appoint a super secretary of education to the 
possible consolidation of schools into wards 
for universities, two-year and four-year col- 
leges. 

One theory predicts a total elimination of 
the Board of Regents, enabling more power 
to flow to the local boards. Fossarelli wants 
local boards to remain and predicts they will 
acquire more authority ifthe elimination goes 
through. 

“There should either be.a reorganization 
of the current system that reflects what the 
public charge is or a total change with the 
governor’s and Legislature’s decision.” 

Local boards: He agrees with a system 
that incorporates a strong board of trustees, 
but gives more autonomy as far as the budget. 

Marjorie E. Goudreault, chair, NECC 
board of trustees, said NECC proves local 
boards are successful. 

“It is beneficial to have a group of people 
who bring their talents together to serve 
education,” she said. “I think 90 percent of 
functions are carried out by the local boards 
anyway, except for the budget. It’s a way of 
saving money, and I think the job can prob- 
ably be done better with having individual 
board of trustees at the various colleges.” 

Dimitry thinks local boards having the 
maximum degree of authority and power is 
the best solution at this stage. 

Decentralization: “It’s the theory of de- 


centralization,” he said. “The idea that the 
boys in Boston really don’t know what they’re 
doing and don’t have a feel or good knowl- 
edge for what is needed.” 

Jack Aronson, NECC teachers’ union 
president, agrees with the elimination of the 
Board of Regents, but thinks local boards 
should be eliminated, also. 

“Local boards have largely been rubber 
stamps for presidents,” he said. “Most of the 
local boards are political hacks appointed by 
the governor because they knew somebody.” 

Aronson said local boards have been re- 
luctant to listen to legitimate complaints from 
faculty. Many boards have mostly frustrated 
faculty desires and wishes and a demoralized 
staff results. é 

Compensations: “They act as if the 
commonwealth’s money belongs to them,” 
he said. “We, too, are citizens of the com- 
monwealth and we know what kind of diffi- 
culties the commonwealth is and has been 
going through. We’re willing to cooperate 
when there’s difficulty, but we would like 
similar cooperation when there’s prosperity.” 

Dimitry said, in a meeting two weeks ago, 
both Randolph W. Bromery, former chan- 
cellor of the Board of Regents, and Paul 
Marks, present chancellor, said they were 
sorry about the elimination, but a phase-out 
would occur in a matter of time. 

During the meeting, predictions were made 
outlining the elimination sometime before 
the budget is passed and being replaced by 
the legislative option of a coordinating board 
of higher education. 

Dimitry said the coordinating board will 
function as an advisory board rather than one 
of absolute authority, as the Board of Regents 
does. 

New boards: “I think the Board of Re- 
gents are going to be out of business and 
regulated to the dustbin of history around 
June,” he said. “By the same legislative pen, 
they’ll create a coordinating board that will 
be relatively weak compared to the power the 
Regents had.” 

Dimitry said the coordinating board will 
probably be a cosmetic device to make people 
think something is being done because people 
are used to having a board in Boston.” 

Goudreault said she doesn’t want to have 
another layer of bureaucracy. 

“Powers and duties of each local board 
have to be looked at and made very clear, so 
tough decisions can remain on a local level.” 

In addition to the possible addition of a 
secretary of education ora coordinating board, 
another possibility is having three specific 
wards for the commonwealth’s 29 institu- 
tions. 

Dimitry said there’s a good chance of 
three segmental boards; one for universities, 
one for four-year colleges, and one for the 15 
community colleges. 

New possibilities: Massachusetts univer- 
sities face possible incorporation into one 
segmental board. 

There are three university boards for 
University of Lowell, University of Massa- 
chusetts, and Southeastern Massachusetts 
University. 

Dimitry said this tentative plan could wipe 
out these three boards and create one that all 
universities will report to. 

Weld recently met with the five college 
presidents and chairmen of local boards and 
agreed this change should occur between 
these colleges. 

“If the plan goes through, I think the 
Legislature will do the same for the universities 
and community colleges,” Dimitry said. “It 
means there will be a shift from the super 
board in Boston to colleges, universities and 
community colleges.” 

Elimination: Despite various speculations 
and ideas on how public higher education 
should be restructured, most agree the Board 
of Regents’ days are numbered. 

Goudreault said she hasn’t seen anyone 
who’s been advocating for the Board of Re- 
gents. 

“The fact that no one is defending the 
Board of Regents is perhaps saying that most 


Education Czar 
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GOV. WILLIAM WELD hopes to establish an ‘Educational Czar’ to oversee all 


public education in Massachusetts. 


agree with the governor’s decision, if not in 
detail, then in principle,” she said. 

Zoulas said the Regents is unloved be- 
cause they have a difficult task when you have 
to handle a diminishing supply of money. 

Despite this, Goudreault said there’s a real 
disappointment with how the board has 
functioned over the years because they haven’t 
come up with any new ideas for colleges 
where there were weaknesses. 

Lacking courage: Fossarelli said collec- 
tively, the Board of Regents didn’t have the 
courage to make decisions in a political sense. 

“T don’t care where you work or what you 
do, you can always improve any situation,” he 
said. “They (Regents) never attempted to 
improve and show the public they were really 
trying to do a better job with continuously 
limited and shrinking resources. I think that’s 
where they lost their credibility.” 

Both Goudreault and Fossarelli feel one of 
their major faults was in distributing funds 
equitably. Goudreault gave one example of 
how she felt the Regents did not handle the 
funds intelligently. 

Equitable distribution: She said Roxbury 
Community College educates each student 
for $12,000, and NECC educates each with 
about $4,000. 

“They (Roxbury) actually haven’t had the 
success rate that NECC has had,” she said. 
“The board should have looked at this and 
made some provisions.” 

Goudreault said NECC’s penalty was al- 
ways the same as other institutions that really 
didn’t do a good job. 

“Youre never rewarded for efficiency,” 
she said. “They always took the easy way out 
with a percentage cut or percentage added. 
They never made choices on an equity basis.” 

Zoulas said, “It’s difficult to do equity 
because it means you have to take away from 
one college to give to another,” he said. “It’s 
hard to do in good times and almost impos- 
sible to do in bad times. 

Difficult job: Zoulas admits the Board of 
Regents has experienced both defeats and 
accomplishments over the years, but is opposed 
to the elimination. 

“Tr’s not a new battle,” he said. “We have 
to please the governor, the legislature, the 
colleges and the trustees. You get criticized 
for what you do and what you don’t.” 

Lay board: Zoulas said the real issue is the 
importance of having a board of people who 


are not politicians and are passionate about 
higher education. 

“We have a physiological belief that a lay 
board should govern over the public higher 
education,” he said “What we’re trying to say 
is that it’s a good idea to have some kind of lay 
board. Education should be governed by 
allowing for input by a variety of sources." 

Zoulas said it is relatively impossible to 
please everyone, but the focus of attention 
has to be on what improves higher education. 

Dimitry also said the Regents have brought 
advantages to public higher education. 

One accomplishment by the board was an 
undergraduate study completed in 1989. 

Victories: The study took a systematic 
approach toward assessment testing for stu- 
dents and matching them with with programs 
of instruction. If the students weren’t ready 
for the programs, tutorial services were offered 
to allow them to get to a point where they 
could succeed. 

Despite Dimitry’s disapproval of the Re- 
gents’ handling of the equity issue, he said it 
is difficult to expect well- meaning amateurs 
who are unpaid and meet a couple hours a 
month to come to grips with very tough social 
and public policy issues. 

“They clearly were avoiding certain issues 
because I think they felt in order to keep 
people relatively happy, you don’t change 
anything,” he said. “Once you start changing 
things, people get excited.” 

Difficult issues: Dimitry said the board 
clearly didn’t have the stomach to deal with 
these issues. 

“They didn’t have the stomach because to 
take money from the rich is politically tough 
to do, he said. “For some reason in this 
country, it’s easier to take money from the 
poor and give it to the rich.” 

With all the speculations surrounding the 
future of Massachusetts Higher Education, 
one thing is clear: the future structure of the 
system will be altered in some way. 

Mark Roosevelt, state representative, 
committee on education, is quoted recently 
in the Boston Globe as saying Weld’s plans to 
restructure the state’s system of higher educa- 
tion are poorly written, poorly thought out, if 
thought out at all. 

“...Weld’s administration has extremely 
little interest in running a government, and 
lots of interest in thoughtlessly tearing it 
down,” he said. 
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Business, schools unite 


Collaborative does part to rejuvenate public education 


Observer Briefs 


I sadership award 
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Northern Essex 
Leadership 
Award to 
Joseph Glasser of Andover, a retired 
Raytheon vice president, special 
advisor to John Dimitry, NECC 
president, and community volunteer. 

The award is presented annually to 
an individual from the region served 
by the college who has made an 
outstanding contribution to the 
community and distinguished his or 
. herself as a leader. 

Recipients are selected on the basis 
of their contribution to the college, 
and to the economic or cultural 
betterment of the community, 
participation in community and civic 
activities, leadership abilities, and 
evidence of personal achievement. 

“Tt was the college’s lucky day 
when Joe Glasser offered his services 
after retiring from Raytheon,” 
| Dimitry said. “He used his business 
contacts and knowledge of education 
and training issues to get our Center 
for Business and Industry off the 
ground. And he has contributed 
greatly to several significant college 
projects in recent years, most 
importantly our Lawrence campus.” 

In addition to his work with 
~ Raytheon and the college; Glasser has 
_ been an active and visible community 

volunteer. He is a trustee for Holy 
Family hospital in Methuen, trustee 
emeritus for Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute, trustee for Memorial ' 
Library of Andover, former director 
of the Lawrence Boys’ Club, overseer 
of Lawrence General Hospital, and 
director of the Greater Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce. + 

Glasser has been recognized with 
several awards and honors, including 
an Honorary Doctorate degree from 
the University of Lowell in 1974, the 
Robert H. Goddard Award for 
“Outstanding Professional Achieve- 
ment” from Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute in 1978, and an Outstand- 
ing Civilian Service Medal from the 
United States Army in 1979. 

“We created this award to single 
out those individuals who have used 
their talents for the betterment of the 
community and others,” said Daniel 
Beauregard, Northern Essex trustee 
and chairmen of the committee which 
nominated candidates for the 
Leadership Award. 


Smulski given award 


NECC was presented the, “Greatest 
Percentage of First-Time Donors” 
award from the Amercian Red Cross 
for achieving 125 percent of the 
October 1990 blood drive. In 
addition, NECC has a 32.1 percent 
first-time donor participation rate. 
Susan Smulski, secretary, Student 
Activities Office, has coordinated the 
two annual blood drives for four 
years. She recruits students, faculty 
and staff to donate to the blood drive. 


Student receives 


national award 


NECC student Digna De Los Santos of 
Lawrence recently was awarded a cer- 
tificate ofachievement and added to the 
Minority Talent Roster for the college 
board’s scholarship service. De Los 
Santos is the first NECC student to 
receive this award, which recognizes 
distinguished academic performance. 
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By CHUCK HAMILTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Businesses, schools and colleges in the Greater 
Haverhill area have joined forces to improve 
education and the local business climate. 

“Our goal is to produce better citizens, 
employees and customers by improving the 
education of our young people,” said Jean 
Poth, chairperson of the collaborative and of 
the NECC business division. 

“I'd like to recognize the businesses that 
have volunteered their time and resources to 
initiate and sponsor programs in order to 
promote long-term commitment of area 
businesses to enhance the well-being of the 
leaders for tomorrow,”Poth said. 

The Greater Haverhill Business Education 
Collaborative is made up of 79 members, 
which includes 30 partnerships resulting in 
scholarships, tutoring, career development 
programs and donations of money and 
equipment. A recent open house offered the 
public an opportunity to learn about the local 
partnerships and many programs. 

In the AT&T/NECC/Haverhill High 
School program, AT&T has sponsored 
scholarships to aid students in experiencing 
careers in business. In addition, Ogden Martin 
Systems has assisted the Nettle School with 
the implementation and operation ofits 1991 
science fair through technical and financial 
support. 

Mike’s Landscaping is working with 
Hampstead Academy to develop a knowledge 
and interest in landscaping and horticulture 


Freedom 


BY ANNEMARIE LEE O’REGAN 
Observer staff reporter 

In the United States, homeless people walk 
the streets without food or shelter. Many of 
them are children. 

NECC students hope to make a difference 
in the Third Annual Freedom Walk, a charity 
event held every year to raise money for the 
homeless. According to Freedom Walk or- 
ganizer Joann Smith, the walk will benefit the 
Emmaus House, a homeless shelter in Hav- 
erhill. 

Smith, a liberal arts student at NECC, first 
got involved in the walk last year after talking 
to Blaise Coco, the event’s founder. 

“Last year, I was the treasurer, and I took 
care of the money,” Smith said. “This year I 
am helping to organize it.” 

Albert Marshall Jr., walk organizer, said 
the event was first started by Coco. 
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Getting involved in education 
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Jean Poth, chairperson of the Business Collaborative talks with a student about 


a collaborative project.. 


at the Junior High level by involving parents, 
staff and other community businesses. 

Other partnerships include the Lone Tree 
Council/Haverhill High School; Essex 
County Gas/Whittier Regional Junior High; 
Sacred Hearts Elementary/Merrimack Col- 
lege, and Bradford College. 


“Businesses are recognizing by taking an 
interest in students they can help to insure a 
better-prepared workforce. Educators are 
learning that involvement with businesses can 
result in additional resources, increased pub- 
lic support and improved student/teacher 
morale,” Poth said. 


Walk all set to go 


“Blaise helped at a soup kitchen in Haver- 
hill and saw the plight of the homeless and he 
came to me about it,” Marshall said. 

As a result the first Freedom Walk was 
organized in 1989. Marshall said the first 
walk raised $3,000. 

“What we want to do is make people aware 
of the homeless problem,” he said. “If the 
people are aware they will care enough to 
write to their senators and representatives and 
have them do something about the problem.” 

Marshall, an engineering student and 
student senate member, hopes this year’s 
walk will make $10,000. 

“Money is a crutch. Education and public 
awareness are very important because through 
public awareness comes education and. af- 
fordable housing,” Marshall said. 

The 6 mile walk from Bradford Common 
to NECC will start at noon on April 27. The 


Albert Marshall 


“What we want to do is make 
people aware of the homeless 
problem,” he said. “If the 
people are aware they will 
cave enough to write to their 
senators and representative” 


rain date is April 28. Pledge sheets are posted 
all over campus. For more information, con- 
tact Marshall at the Student Activities Office 
ext. 9582. 


Accounting firm recruits NECC students 


By ALEX BLUMENFELD 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The world’s third largest public accounting 
firm, Deliote & Touche, is searching for 
students from two-year colleges to fill a po- 
sition titled “para professional.” 

Mark Burkhard, the firm’s personnel 
manager, said NECC graduates are “head 
and shoulders above the students I saw at 
other institutions.” Since Deliote & Touche 
began its search to fill the undergraduate 
positions last year, three NECC graduates 
were hired in October 1990. The company 
has not yet hired any undergraduates from 
other two-year schools. 

The program is structured to be two years 
in length and is intended to give the under- 
graduate valuable experience and training in 


the accounting field. The two-year period 
also allows the student to “figure out what is 
best for you as an individual,” Burkhard said. 

Students are not required to attend classes 
while working for the firm, but all three of the 
NECC graduates who were hired (Michelle 
Bean, Hadi Mezher, and Michelle Ouellette) 
attend accelerated classes each Saturday at 
New Hampshire College, Bean said. 

The paraprofessional position has not been 
extended indefinitely but Burkhard said that 
“in my view, it’s absolutely the right thing to 
do.” Burkhard also said he must consult 
Deliote & Tuoche’s partners before extend- 
ing the program. 

Student reaction has been equally positive. 

“To know that I can work at a Big Six 
(accounting) firm is really an experience ’ll 
never forget,” Bean said. 


Bean also 
said her supervi- 
sors were “sur- 
prised at how 
much we know, 
and that’s a 
good feeling.” 

Deliote & 
Touche is plan- 
ning to hire two 
or three more 
NECC gradu- 
ates again this 
year, Burkhard 
said. 
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MARK BURKHARD. 


Vocational education touted in ESL lecture 


By ANTHONY FIORE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Vocational education might offer better 
oportunites for ESL students. 

The hands-on training provided by voca- 
tional education offsets the disadvantage of 
limited language skills. Students recieves a 


_ Technical Trade Certificate after graduating 
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from a vocational education, which some 
consider an advantage over students who 
graduate from a regular high school 

Modesto Maldonado, assistant 
superintendant for education at Greater 
Lawrence Regional Vocational High School, 
spoke to ESL students at Grace Episcopal 
Church in Lawrence recently. 

“Vocational education could be used as a 
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tool to get greater oportunity,” he said. “A 
student has on-the-job training and field ex- 
perience to help in getting better jobs. With 
vocational education, ESL students won’t be 
limited because of their language skill. They 
will get hands on training.” 

Faculty member Judith Price said, “The 
programs help students get their foot in the 
door.” 
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Psi Beta honors 


Students honored 
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SANDRA DEVELLIS, Karen Demer and 
Elin Callahan,top. DeVellis and Cathy 
Boucher, left. Robert McDonald, right. 


Private scholarships 
available to students 


Every year, NECC students have the oppor- 
tunity to apply for several scholarships that 
can be used to help pay for future educational 
expenses at Northern Essex. 

Day and evening students are invited to 
apply for the awards. Please read the individual 
requirements for each scholarship carefully. 

Many other scholarships are offered to 
NECC students by outside agencies and a 
separate application is required to apply for 
these scholarships. Applications for the schol- 
arships listed and others will be available in 
the Office of Financial Aid and Special Services 
as they are received: 

O The President Emeritus Harold Bentley 
Memorial Scholarship ($500); 

QO) The NECC Faculty Association Schol- 
arships (including six $150 scholarship awards 
and one $250 scholarship in memory of Francis 
P. Jarvis); 

Q) The NECC Foundation Scholarship 
(three $500 awards); 

QO) The American Lung Association of Essex 
County Scholarship (four $500 awards); 

Q) Massachusetts National Guard Tuition 
Waiver Program (for more information, con- 
tact local recruiters); . 

QO) Haverhill School Committee Scholar- 
ships (seven awards to 1991 Haverhill High 
Scholl graduates); 

QO City of Lowell Scholarships (eight awards 
of $300 for 1991 high school graduates who 
are residents of Lowell). 

In addition, the library has a number of 
holding that detail the availability and eligi- 
bility requirements for many scholarships. 
The book, called FACTS, is especially helpful. 
In addition to the private scholarship sources, 
many of the locally controlled scholarship 
applications have been combined so that one 
application can be used to apply for multiple 
scholarship awards. 

To receive this application package, please 
ask for the Northern Essex Community 
College Scholarship Awards information in 
the Office of Financial Aid. 


Many scholarships 


Many other scholarships are 
offered to NECC students by 
outside agencies and a sepa- 
rate application 1s required to 
apply for these scholarships. 
Applications for the scholar- 
ships listed and others will be 
available in the Office of 
Financial Aid and Special 
Services 


Nannies 
Needed 


Wonderful 
Massachusetts 

- families. Great 
agency provides 
guidance and 
networking. One 
year commitment. 


One on One, 
Inc. 


93 Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 


By ARTHUR MURPHY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Psi Beta, a Psychology National Honor Society 
for community and junior colleges, recently 
inducted 10 NECC students for outstanding 
academic achievements in the behavioral 
science area, The ceremony took place at the 
Bentley Library. 

Important nomination: Induction is based 
on a student’s psychology course credits and 
grade point average. The most important 
factor is the faculty nomination of a student 
for acceptance in Psi Beta. 

The new Psi Beta members are Cathy 
Boucher, mental health technology; Elin 
Callahan, liberal arts biology; Michael Cisler, 
nursing; Karen Demers, honorary Psi Beta 
president; Maureen O‘Hara, mental health 
technology; Manda Oliver, honorary treasurer 
and mental health technology; Karen Quesnel, 
honorary secretary, mental health technology; 
Maria Ryan, nursing (DCE); Linda Standley, 
honorary vice-president and business (DCE); 
and Virginia Zaccheo, paralegal. 

The ceremony began with a few words 
from John Dimitry, NECC president, who 
greeted and congratulated the new members. 
The president then stressed the high quality 
of education offered at the college. 

“Tt is very gratifying to have a number of 
students and their families talk about the 
quality of instruction and instructors at this 
institution,” he said. 

Dimitry also added that NECC’s main 
objective is student education, regardless of 
the state’s financial problems. 

Education first: “The Commonwealth is 


new inductees 


Students recognized 


“.. Tonight's event is one that 


recognizes the students for 
their accomplishments in the 
field of behavioral science,” 
McDonald said. 


going through some hard times. There is all 
kinds of chiseling going on, and the state 
employees are being nickeled and dimed. The 
fact is that students are still the driving force 
at Northern Essex,” he said. 

Robert McDonald, dean of academic af- 
fairs, praised the accomplishments of the 
students and acknowledged the strong rela- 
tionship between them and the faculty. 

“To see the relationship that grows be- 
tween the faculty and the student, tonight’s 
event is one that recognizes the students for 
their accomplishments in the field of behav- 
ioral science,” he said. 

Sandra Devellis, host and assistant pro- 
fessor, psychology dept., spoke highly about 
each student before handing out his/her 
induction certificate. 

The students were then sworn in by oath 
from Psi Beta member. The new members 
received honor cords from the faculty to be 
worn on graduation day. 

Guest speaker Carol Ann Dalto, psychol- 
ogy professor at Merrimack College and 
former NECC teacher, spoke about her ex- 
periences in the psychology field. 


FINAL EXAM SCHEDULE 
DAY COURSES - SPRING 1991 


Instructions: The date and time of your final examination or fina 
class meeting is listed below and is based on your first class 
meeting time, day and room. Students should contact their 
instructors if their examination conflicts. Contact the Registrar's 
office if you have any questions about this schedule. 


First hour of your 
class meets on... 


Monday at 8:00 
Monday at 9:00 
Monday at 10:00 
Monday at 1:00 
Monday at 2:00 
Monday at 3:00, 3:30 


Tuesday at 8:00, 9:00 
Tuesday at 10:00 
Tuesday at 11:00 
Tuesday at 12:00 
Tuesday at 1:00 
Tuesday at 

2:00, 3:00, 3:30 


Wednesday at 
8:00, 9:00, 10:00 
Wednesday at 
11:00, 12:00, 1:00 
Wednesday at 2:00 


Thursday at 

8:00, 10:00, 11:00 
Thursday at 9:00 
Thursday at 12:00, 1:00 


Friday at 

8:00, 9:00, 10:00 
Friday at 

11:00, 12:00, 1:00 


Wednesday, May 15 
Tuesday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 15 
Tuesday, May 14 
Wednesday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 15 


Thursday, May 16 
Thursday, May 16 
Tuesday, May 14 
Friday, May 17 
Thursday, May 16 


Thursday, May 16 


Friday, May 17 
Friday, May 17 
Monday, May 20 


Monday, May 20 
Friday, May 17 
Monday, May 20 


Monday, May 20 


Monday, May 20 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 


8:00-10:30 
8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 
2:00-4:30 
2:00-4:30 


8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 
2:00-4:30 


2:00-4:30 


8:00-10:30 
11:00-1:30 
2:00-4:30 


8:00-10:30 
2:00-4:30 

8:00-10:30 
11:00—1:30 
11:00-1:30 


A conflict resolution and make-up period is available on Monday, 


May 20, 11:00 a.m.. 
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Spurk retires from NECC after 24 years 


now the division of humanities and commu- 
nications, with the English Dept., philoso- 
phy, and the fine arts section. It also had what 
is now the division of social science, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, history, and anthropology 
division 

Multi-talented: “Then for two years, from 
76 to ’78,'1 was the assistant dean of the 
college. That title has now changed; it’s the 
assistant dean of academic affairs.” 

In 1978, Spurk returned to teaching. 

“I decided I didn’t care for administration 
anymore, so I went back to teaching history 
again. Since ’78, I’ve been teaching full-time. 
I’ve been teaching history mostly, but also 
some English composition, practical logic, 
introduction to German, and interdisciplinary 
humanities. 

Spurk has also served as the only chair- 
person for the accreditation committee three 
times. He headed the initial committee at the 
request of former President Harold Bentley. 
As chairperson, he works with almost the 
entire college community. 

The committee consists of 25 members 
who represent every group of the college, and 
focuses on the academic quality of the insti- 
tution. The committee submits a report to 
the New England Association. 

Accreditation: “Every 10 years we (col- 
lege) get inspected,” Spurk said. It was very 
interesting and rewarding. It sort of kept me 
with one foot in teaching and the other 
in...what keeps the college alive and well.” 

“John is the only one who has ever been 
the chairperson for the accreditation 
committee,” said John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president. “He handled it in 1968, 1980 and 
1990. In every case, we were accredited for 
the maximum number of years. You can never 
go beyond 10 years.” 

“A college can not run if it’s not accred- 
ited,” Spurk said. “If it’s a good college, it 
gets accredited for the maximum time.” 

Spurk also participated in other long-term 


activities at NECC. 

Active member: “Really, from the be- 
ginning, I was very active in the Faculty 
Association and with other people we created 
the academic council, which is now the All 
College Council,” Spurk said. “I worked on 
writing the charter for the constitution for 
both of those governmental groups. I’ve 
worked with the student government when- 
ever they are revising their constitution. They 
usually ask my opinion on the draft.” 

When Spurk came to the college, he ex- 
pected to stay for one to two years and move 
on to an ivy league school. 

“I probably could have. I had job offers, 
but I decided as a kid from Lowell from the 
working class, I liked the NECC students 
most of all, many of whom were the first of 
their families to get a chance to go to college. 

Familiar background: “That was my case. 
Neither of my parents went to college. They 
encouraged my sister, brother and I to get a 
job, save our money and go to college. 

“TI like the spirit of the NECC,” Spurk 
said. “It’s dynamic. It’s a place where, if you 
have an idea, they would listen to you. They 
may not accept all your ideas, but they would 
give you a fair hearing. 

“I like working in an atmosphere where 
the ideas are open. So, my one year turned 
into 24. I wasn’t about to leave until my 
illness struck me down.” 

At the start of this semester, Spurk was 
diagnosed as having cancer. 

“His condition is very serious,” Dimitry 
said. “It’s the condition of cancer of the 
throat and lymph glands.” 

Even with his condition, Spurk’s attitude 
has remained positive. 

Optimistic attitude: “What is most 
amazing to me is John’s spirit,” Dimitry said. 
“T have never seen anyone affected with such 
a tough prospect in such good spirits. 

“He has such a drive to live and survive it. 
It’s brought out the very best in him. I think 
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Some people prefer to do things in the usual 
way. Butifyou wantto prepare for life and work 
in a different way, consider Bradford College. 
Bradford has put together nearly 200 years of 
experience and some of the best ideas in educa- 
tion today to form a highly acclaimed academic 
program known as the Bradford Plan.. On a 
wooded, classic New England campus only 35 
miles from the big-city excitement of Boston, 
men and women from all over the world learn 
from a first-rate faculty. Whether you study 
management or the arts, a science or the hu- 
manities, you'll be able to gain both a solid 
liberal arts education and practical skills: So if 
you’re interested in earning a bachelor’s degree 
in a lively and personal environment for living 
and learning, Bradford may be right for you. It’s 
an education that dares to be different. 


For details about admission as a freshman or 
transfer student, call 508-372-7161 or write 
the Office of Admissions, Bradford College, 
320 S. Main St., Bradford, MA 01835 
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he is a very good character. I am amazed at 
how well he has confronted and risen above 
his affliction.” 

Spurk’s condition, however, has forced 
him into an early retirement. 

“Officially, he left shortly after this semes- 
ter began,” said Chester Hawrylciw, chair- 
person, division of humanities and commu- 
nication. “He’ll be retiring rather than using 
sick days. 

“John Spurk is a very scholarly, yet a 
humane individual who loves his work and 
loves his students,” he said. “If anything is to 
be said in terms of his retirement is that we’ll 
miss that part more than anything else. We all 
make our own contributions. John has made 
them in a number of ways. His most lasting 
contribution is his love for teaching and his 
contributions to NECC as a teacher. 

Concerned teacher: “He is intensely in- 
terested in his subject matter and his students,” 
Dimitry said. “He is a magnificent teacher, 
and has a very caring attitude.” 

“Students consider hima brilliant lecturer,” 
said Jack Aronson, chairperson, division of 
humanities and communication. “They found 
him to be very sympathetic to their needs, and 
he was always available to them.” 

Spurk agrees that his biggest contribution 
was to his students. 

“Most students have stayed close. They 
keep me posted on their careers. I know that 
what they got out of my classes and from 
NECC is part of the reason they’re succeed- 
ing. That makes me feel the best.” 

Love of NECC: Spurk also said that the 
students and the faculty are one of the main 
reasons why he remained at NECC. 

“All of my colleagues have been so dedi- 
cated and friendly to me as a teacher and to 
the students. I wouldn’t stay in a college 
where one faculty member didn’t talk to 
someone in the room next to them. That 
happens in a lot of colleges where they don’t 
give adamn about the students or the courses. 
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This is a teaching college.” 

Spurk’s colleagues noted many of his in- 
numerable contributions to NECC. 

“John has contributed so many things to 
the college,” Dimitry said. “He is an institu- 
tional loyalist; he’s always concerned with 
how to help the institution.” 

“John has been here for a long time,” 
Hawrylciw said. “Everyone knows him. He’s 
a very valued member of the institution.” 

Constant dedication: Hawrylciw credits 
Spurk for being largely responsible for getting 
NECC where it is today. 

“He came here in the ’60s with a group of 
people who are almost among the ‘so called’ 
founding fathers of the college,” he said. “He 
helped to build the school to what it is. 

“In terms of contributions to the college, 
it’s hard to find someone who has made more 
of a lasting impression inside and outside of 
the classroom,” he said. 

Elizabeth Wilcoxson, chairperson, de- 
partment of history and government, said, 
“Certainly one of his greatest contributions, 
and I’m not sure if many people know this, is 
he wrote a history of NECC. 

“He is one of the most versatile faculty 
memberin terms of what he is able to do,” she 
said. 

Graduation speech: This summer, Spurk 
will add another contribution to his already 
long list. Dimitry has asked him to make the 
commencement speech at graduation. 

“T was awe-struck when President Dimitry 
asked me to give the commencement speech 
at graduation,” he said. “I accepted quickly 
because I felt I would have something rather 
interesting and significant to say to the 
graduating class.” 

Dimitry feels confident that he has chosen 
the correct speaker. 


“He has probably influenced three or four 


thousand students,” he said. “It is quite a 
powerful legacy he has given the college.” 
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It all started at NECC 


Former sports editor now works for Rep. Atkins 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


At NECC, students have the chance of becoming whatever 


they choose. One man saw the chance to fulfill his dream of 


being a journalist and took it. 

Mark Provost was a reporter and editor for the Observer 
from 1974 to 1976. He is now Congressman Chet Atkins’ 
press secretary. 

“T attended NECC for two years. I enjoyed the classes,” 
Provost said. “It was the right place to be at the right time. I 
got 59 credits instead of the 60, and transferred those to the 
University of Massachusetts. I graduated with a degree in 
communication studies.” 

More creativity: “The Observer has changed quite a bit,” 
he said. “I think the writing is better. It’s a much slicker 
production. The layout is more creative than when I was 
there.” 

Provost was an atypical sports editor who wasn’t really 
sure how he came into the position in the first place. 

“Being the sports editor was kind of funny,” he said. “I 
don’t have a great love for sports. Normally, the sports editors 
are men or women who thrive on sports. The sports section 
is usually the first section they pick out of the Globe every 
morning. I was never like this.” 

Provost did encounter problems as an editor. 

“The only problems I have ever had at the Observer was 
trying to find space for all the articles,” he said. “The other was 
when some reporters would hand in duplicate stories. Then 
you have to pick and choose whose story gets in and whose 
doesn’t.” 

Second chance: A person does not have many opportu- 
nities to start over. 

“When you screw up in high school, this is certainly a good 
place to start over again,” Provost said. “You don’t get many 
chances. NECC is one of those chances.” 

Provost has fond feelings towards NECC. 

“Tama big supporter of NECC. The school was very good 
for me. The problem was, and I don’t know ifit still exist, but 
people close to NECC always consider it a second-rate 
school.” 

Job search: Provost feels a person has to go through many 
jobs before the ideal one comes along. 


' “After the Observer came a string of jobs,” he said. “Ev- ' 


erybody who goes into journalism will experience this unless 
they get lucky. 

“I worked in a lot of small radio stations. I got a job at 
National Public Radio and worked as their political and 
environmental reporter. After that, I went into television. I 
worked at a radio station outside of Boston, and then I went 
to work at Channel 7.” 

In one job, Provost learned of a darker side to reporting. 

“I was a police reporter for six years. The scary thing is that 
you get used to it. Once a person starts getting used to people 
getting killed, it’s time to move on.” 

Going back: Provost has been on both sides of the press 


and admits there is an unwritten rule. 

“I feel good about (my work),” Provost said. “I don’t 
think some of my friends feel that good about it. Some of my 
friends at the Boston Globe have told me that I better not stay 
too long or they will never let me back. 

“That is kind of the unwritten rule. Once you are a reporter 
and you go to the other side, you don’t go back.” 

Provost saw the change from being a reporter to being a 
press secretary as uncomplicated. 

Promoting issues: “The transition was actually easy,” he 
said. “As a reporter, you are dealing with a single issue or a 
couple of issues a day. This is the same thing. I’m dealing with 
issues Congressman Chester Atkins would like to promote.” 

As Atkins’ press secretary, he handles media relations, but 
his job involves more than writing press releases. 

“There are concerns that may come up on a local level 
which are publicized in local papers,” Provost said. “I have to 
see if the congressman wants to respond to them. 

Having priorities: “My day may start as early as three or 
four in the morning, depending on what’s happening in the 
news,” he said. “My first priority is to the congressman. I find 
out what’s happening. I read all the papers that day and see if 
there is an issue that he is supposed to address. 

“Tf there is, I have to make him aware of that. Then I have 
to see if he wants to respond to it.” 

Provost’s job also consists of ensuring the congressman’s 
responses are portrayed in the right way. 

“In my job, I have to know what quote you’re going to 
pull. I have to make sure it’s the right catchy quote.” 

A pull quote is a quote that is pulled out from the text and 
is accented or played up. 

Provost finds that reporters are not always hard-working. 

Soft reporting: “In a sense, even good reporters are lazy 
reporters,” Provost said. “There is so much news that it falls 
at your feet. There are some people who will take a press 
release, write it up as news, submit it and the papers will print 
it. They think they are wonderful, they are the greatest 
Statehouse reporters going. I tend to try to stay away from 
those people.” 

Provost does what he can to help reporters who are 
covering a story. 

“T try to make a phone call and see who is interested in the 
story,” he said. “Then I send the facts out to them. I call back 
afterwards to see how the release was. Was it something they 
could use? Do they need more information? Do they need a 
quote from the congressman? Would they like to talk to him?” 

Provost has no plan to return to reporting. 

“I don’t plan to go back to reporting. I like where I am 
right now. I hope to stay there for a little while longer. 
Although being a press secretary has some similarities to being 
a reporter.” 

Future plans: Provost sees politics as a possible future 
career. 

“If I did leave, I would go into politics...maybe elective 
office,” Provost said. “I could see being a state representa- 
tive.” 
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MARK PROVOST, former Observersports editor, now 
works for Rep. Chester Atkins. 


Provost feels he has accomplished what he set out to do 17 
years ago. 

“I think I may go back to talk radio in Boston,” he said. “If 
I don’t go back, I won’t be disappointed. I’ve done everything 
I set out to do. I wanted to be a reporter in a major market and 
I managed to do that.” 

Passion for reporting: Provost initially chose reporting 
for its excitement. 

“It’s a great job; there is no better job,” he said. “You can 
be something different every week, depending on what you 
are covering.” 

Provost enjoyed being a reporter. 

“T tell people reporting is a great job. Where else can you 
get paid for being nosy? Although when a person first starts 
out, the pay is terrible, but people have to realize the re- 
sponsibility the reporter has.” 

“There have been times when reporters have wanted more 
on-record information; I go off-record. I give them back- 
ground information or little hints. It is their job to verify the 
material. It’s part of the trade. They give me something, I give 
them something.” 

Hints are not the only things reporters rely on. 

“You get lucky once in awhile,” Provost said. “It’s always 
nice when you get lucky and it’s nice when you get a scoop. 
You were in the right place at the right time.” 

Needing stability: Provost left reporting after 12 years. 

“T guess at this point I’m looking for something that won’t 
wear me out,” he said. “After awhile you have to turn it over 
to someone who doesn’t mind the crazy hours. Reporting is 
great for a single, unattached person... I’m not sure a person 
can do it for the rest of their life, but being a press secretary is 
not my final step.” 


Human rights march to run April 27 in Boston 


On April 27, high school and college students 
from eight states will march through Boston 
and then gather at city hall to protest of the 
human rights abuses suffered by fellow stu- 
dents around the world. 

This third annual Students for Students 
coincides with Amnesty International’s 30th 
anniversary. The march will begin at noon 
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and will culminate in a five-hour rally/con- 
cert at Boston City Hall Plaza. It is free and 
open to the public. 

Speakers include John G. Healey, execu- 
tive director of Amnesty International USA; 
Jean-Marie Simon, author of Eternal Spring, 
Eternal Tyranny, a photo-journalist’s account 
of Guatemala; Gabrielle Tayac, a Native 
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American student and board member of Sur- 
vival International; Mohm Sheehy, survivor 
of the Khmer Rouge regime and a student at 
Wellesley College. 

There will also be a presentation by the 
Boston chapter of Children of War, a youth 
empowerment organization comprised of 
refugees and American students who work on 


issues of racism and oppression. 

The musical line-up will include Boston 
area bands, Chuck Diversity, Evan Dando 
from the Lemonheads, and Shockra. 

The cases of eight students and one pro- 
fessor whose human rights have been violated 
are the driving force behind this event The 
campaign started four months ago. 


Overseas Academic Semester 


Be part of an NECC student group studying 
and living abroad in England, Italy, Ireland, 
Mexico or another country. 


Financial aid is available for eligible students. 

No foreign language requirement. 

All overseas travel and living arrangements made. 
Excellent academic advice, friendly and supportive 


assistance provided. 


For more information, contact 
Usha Sellers 
Room C -390 
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Judith Tye, chairperson of the Budget Committee, and John Guarino, committee member. 


Budget committee 


examines finances 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Edttor 


Proposals for fiscal budget 1992 have been delayed for 
at least four months while NECC’s All College Council 
Budget Committee awaits the final word on Gov. 
William Weld’s budget constraints for the Massachu- 
setts higher education system. 

The Budget Committee submits proposals pertaining 
to the distribution of state appropriations to the college 
president. However, they have yet to begin working on 
next year’s budget plan because the Governor has not 
officially presented the funding for public schools. 

Normally, the committee begins drafting proposals 
in February. They have delayed it until May. Judith 
Tye, budget committee chairperson, anticipates bud- 
get deliberations will have to take place over the summer. 

“We’ve delayed the budet process,” Tye said. “We’ve 
never waited aslong as this. We’ve sort ofbeen budgeting 
by crisis. Everything is just so chaotic.” 

Budget system: Tye said the budget is divided into 
three areas. 

Q) Essential Services, such as heat, water, electricity, 
etc. 

Q Contractural Services, such as the purchase of a 
new phone system under contract. 

Q Critical Needs, which is a prioritized list of the 
college’s expenses. 

The Budget Committee can advise the president on 
financial matter, but ultimately does not have any 


ALL COLLEGE COUNCIL members John Guarino and Jim Hellesen discuss budget matters at a 


authority over his decisions. Tye said he generally 
follows their recommendations, however. 

Advisory power: “I like to think we at least have an 
ongoing dialogue with the administration,” Tye said. 
“We can have a voice, whether it is adhered to or not. 
To define power as having a voice and say, I think that’s 
essential and that’s what we’re here for.” 

The Budget Committee is considering changing the 
fee structure for this fall, in accordance with anticipated 
fiscal cuts. 

Tye said they are going to evaluate what funding 
the school needs to maintain its quality. 

“We’re really trying to take a hard look at, ‘What 
does the school need to run and how do we get there?”” 


Budget plans postponed 
until May, months late 


“We've delayed the budet proces... 
We've never watted as long as this. 
Weve sort of been budgeting by 
crisis. Everything is ust so chaotic,” 
said Judy Tye, chairperson, budget 
committee. 
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By TRACY PELLETIER, Observer Editor & 
DEBORAH O’NEIL, Observer News Editor 


The All College Council (ACC) aims to provide a series 
of checks and balances in the governance procedures of 
NECC, limiting presidential autonomy. 

Three years ago, union members, who make up 90 
percent of the faculty and staff, filed grievances regu- 
larly. A four to one vote-of-no-confidence was taken 
against the president and the All College Council was 
formed, replacing the former Academic Council. 

ACC history: “They were mad at me. I think they 
wanted me to resign,” said NECC President John 
Dimitry. “I set out to do what I could to create a more 
broadly-based organization that everyone could have a 
part in.” 

The Academic Council was an advisory organization 
made up of faculty with little input from administration 
and staff. 

The trademark of the All College Council is its 
representation of a cross section of the college com- 
munity. 

“The committees are fairly well-balanced between 
faculty, administration and staff,” said Don Pailes, 
ACC chairperson. “We’ve improved communication 
between various constituent groups that wasn’t there 
before.” 

Committee system: The ACC makes recommen- 
dations to the president based on information compiled 
by its four committees: the Strategic Planning Com- 
mittee, the Student Affairs Committee, the Budget 
Committee and the Academic Affairs committee. 

A fifth committee, the Coordinating Committee, 
acts as a liaison between the president and the com- 
mittees. It reviews committee proposals before sub- 
mission to the president, prepares agendas for meetings 
and advises committees on “college-wide policy.” 

After a recommendation is submitted, the president 
has 40 days to respond. 

If the president and the ACC disagree, a Conflict 
Resolution Committee is convened. Three representa- 
tive from each side voice their contentions and vote on 
the presidential decision. If the vote opposes the 
president’s decision, they request a presidential recon- 
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By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Edstor 


NECC’s curriculum and program standards are main- 
tained by the All College Council’s Academic Affairs 
Committee. 

The committee reviews all proposals for new courses 
and amendments to existing programs. Headed by 
Corrine Grise, chairperson, division of mathematics, 
science and technology, the 14 member group is made 
up of a cross section of campus employees including 
staff, faculty and administrators. 

Course proposals, drawn up by teachers or division 
chairs, must meet the signature, program objective and 
budget requirements of the college. 

Potential problems: Often, proposals fall short in 
one of these areas, Grise said. 

A dispute erupted recently when the business de- 
partment submitted a proposal to drop the natural 
science requirement from their program and replace it 
with a math course. 

“The natural science department felt that it’s im- 
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File photo 
President John Dimitry receives proposals ona 
variety of issues concerning the college com- 
munity from the ACC committees. 


Student Senate President John Hosty said senators 
stopped attending ACC committee meetings when 
they began conflicting with senate activities. He sug- 
gested a separate student organization be developed to 
serve on the ACC. 

“The Senate is wearing thin on its obligations 
dealing with students” Hosty said. “We need to set up 
asystem where there is an additional tier to the student 
government that takes care of that matter.” 

Promising future: Hawrylciw said NECC has a 
tremendous communication problem, but hopefully 
the gap can be filled with well-rounded representation 
in the ACC. 

Hawrylciw said, “There’s a lot of good that has 
come from the All College Council, will come from the 
All College Council, and will continue to come from 
the All College Council.” 
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the committee before a proposal receives approval. 

It takes nine to ten months for a new course to earn 
approval. Many courses are returned to the division 
heads for amendments. Once a proposal is approved by 
the Academic Affairs. Committee, it moves on to the 
Coordinating Committee. From there, the proposal is 
presented to the college president for final approval. 

Grise said the president rarely rejects completed 
course proposals. 

The committee is currently reviewing the curricu- 
lum drafts for fall 1991 semester. 


OUNCIL COMMITTEE MEETINGS: 
ril 29, at 1la.m., in the Bentley Conference Room. 
ipril 24, at 2 p.m. Location to be announced. 

mday, May 6, from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m., in C - 308. 
Monday, May 6, from 1la.m. to 1 p.m., in B -109. 


File photo 


JOE BROWN, dean of administration, expounds on the fiscal crisis threatening NECC at the April 
17 Budget Committee meeting while Kevin Fitzgibbon, instructor, dept. business administration, 


refers to his notes. 


Student Affairs 


Committee handles many student life issues 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


Just as a host ensures her guests a pleasant stay in their 
home, the Student Affairs Committee works to make 
campus life enjoyable for the college community. 

It may address anything from air quality to classroom 
behavior and make reccomendations to the Coordi- 
nating Committee if it cannot rectify the problem. 

Safety exam: This semester, safety became the 
main focus and a sub-committee began looking at the 
problem. As a result of its efforts, a combination lock 
was put on the women’s locker room because it was too 


File photo 
Jim Brown, planning committee member. 


Strategic 
Planning 
Committee 


probes into 
many Issues 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


The navigator ofa ship keeps the vessel on course in any 
circumstance. 

The strategic planning committee, helps to navigate 
NECC by developing long range goals for the college, 


accessible to passers-by. An alarm system was also 
installed so that women could buzz for help if neces- 
sary. 

Rose Arruda, committee chairperson said, although 
NECC’s location makes it safer than campuses near 
larger cities, safety is still an important issue. 

“I may think it’s important, but do we really have a 
problem?” she asked. “I’m on that side because we’re 
(women) the one’s who usually get attacked.” 

Variety of ideas: Arrudasaid there are advantages to 
having several committees on the All College Council 
because although the issues they deal with may overlap, 
many different ideas come out of the diferent groups. 


which are then recommended to the president. 

Future plans: Functioning strictly as an advisory 
body, it also provides input on immediate crises that 
effect long range planning. 

The committee reviews the college’s Master Plan 
and helps revise it if necessary. Recently it reduced 
NECC’s 17-20 goals contained in the document to 
five, making them more understandable and thus easier 
to attain, Jean Dyer, committee chairperson, said. 

The committee also conducts a forum twice a year 
to give the entire college community a chance to discuss 
major issues. The next forum on political correctness 
was recently postponed until the fall. 

When the planning involves necessary input from 
another committee on the All College Council, the 
committee will ask arepresentative from that committee 
to attend its meetings. 

One College Concept: The committee has also 
worked on methods to develop a “One College Con- 
cept” for NECCin which the Lawrence, Gallaudet and 
the Haverhill campuses function as one entity rather 
than three separate bodies. 

Dyer said that 12 ofthe 15 members ofthe committte 
participate actively and cited their dedication and drive 
as the main reason it has accompished so much in the 
three years it has existed. 


Issues to be tackled by 
ACC during 1991 - 1992: 


O) The state budget crisis’ effects on 
NECC 


Q) Short-term and long-term 


input for the new Lawrence cam- 


pus 


QO) Evaluation and improvement 
on the fall and spring orientation 


QC) Attempt to recruit more stu- 
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Millions adopt 


C. Evans photo 
MANY PEOPLE adopt pets like this kitty named Goober. 


+ 


‘Financial Aid 


The National Student Aid Foundation is a unique, — 
new computerized service designed to provide six to — 
25 sources of financial aid matched with the individual 
needs, interests and qualifications of virtually any 
student. 

NSAF has researched thousands of sources of 
financial assistance, and fed the results of that 
research into its vast data banks. Complete an 
Undergraduate Student Dataform, and the 


programmed computer provides you with the sources 
of aid for which you are specifically qualified. All you 
need do is follow through. 


BE SMART ! 


For free and complete information, fill out 
and mail the coupon below. 


Please Send Free Information 


Name of student..............:ceeeeeees Oi Rae Se ee 
(aS olel (cysts? 6) TU be i iaaen aaa a 
Citvertisen aes: he} 1: baa a ae en Zip sete ee AS 
PRIETO crs ccna Jo sgceranGp fo naness oanosauhegtenapesesiats 
High School.......... eee Rladpaohr sti d. eet 
Year in school....... Ear ee sh 


Please send this coupon to: 
NATIONAL STUDENT AID FOUNDATION 
25 Storey Ave. 

Suite 331 

Newburyport, MA 01950-1892 


- pets, 


By CHARLES HAMILTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


If you’ve been thinking about purchasing a 
dog, cat or some other pet, consider the 
alternative of adoption. 

There are more than 51 million dogs in the 
United States, jumping, panting and gener- 
ally doing their best for attention. Also, ap- 
proximately 57 million cats are curled up in 
homes throughout the country. 

Pet shop or pound: If you’re a compulsive 
buyer and your first thought is to head to the 
nearest pet store, think twice. Pet shops have 
been under much scrutiny for their poor 
importation and handling procedures, which 
has resulted in the deaths of thousands of 
birds and other animals. 

Often all they want to do is to make a sale 
so they can earn a profit and are the least 
concerned about the type of home the buyer 
will give the pet. Try it. Walk into a pet shop, 
flash some cash and point, you’ll get all the 
friendly service and the pet you want in no 
time at all. 

Don’t try this at the Lawrence dog pound, 
though. 

“When people adopt a dog, it’s a lifetime 
commitment, said Janise Moore, Lawrence 
dog officer. “We want them to treat it like a 
member of the family. If I-get a bad feeling 
toward a potential owner, I don’t allow them 
to adopt.” 

Take a look: “T like to see people come in 
three or four times to look at a dog they like, 
put it on a leash and walk it around,” she said. 
“This way, if théy’re serious about adopting 
the animal, they can be sure it’s the one they 
want. Too many people come in, look around 
for a few minutes and say, ‘Ill take that one,’ 
and I say, ‘no you won’t.’ ” 

One person in 500 who comes to the 
pound, gets to take home a dog, she said. The 
pound, which picks up approximately 1,500 
stray animals a year, is holding 10 dogs, two 
cats, and a rooster named Reebok. — 

“We named him Reebok because he was 
found in Lawrence with a shoelace tied to his 


that Is 


leg,” Moore said. 

Costs: The pound works on a minimal 
budget, as could be expected, and much of 
the food that the animals need to survive is 
donated by local citizens. It costs $10 a day to 
board a dog, Moore said 

“So when someone walks in to claim their 
dog that we’ve taken care of fora week it costs 
them $70, plus if the animal didn’t have a 
collar, that’s a $25 fine, and ifit has no license, 
that’s an additional $25 fine, totaling $120. If 
they return in seven days with a collar and a 
license, we refund them $20,” Moore said. 

Pound employees want the animals to go 
to responsible owners. If a NECC student 
gets the urge to get a pet and they’re living at 
home, they should bring their parents with 
them. If they’re renting an apartment, they 
should have a letter from the landlord grant- 
ing them permission. The letter will also have 
to be verified in person or by phone. 

Mom’s choice: “When a family comes in 
and the kids want one dog and mom wants 
another, I tend to go along with mom be- 
cause she most likely will end up taking care 
of it,” Moore said. “We also reserve the right 
to repossess the animal if we feel it’s not 
getting the proper care.” 

If you meet the requirements and know 
the animal you want, the cost for an adult dog 
is $83; kittens, $20; adult cats, $15; and 
puppies (six months or less), $25. 

You must have the animal spayed or neu- 
tered, Moore said, and the pound veterinar- 
ian will perform the operation at a special rate 
of $60. Normally, she said, the costis between 
$70 and $150. If you purchase an adult dog 
and return in 30 days or less with a receipt 
from the vet that the dog has had the operation, 
the pound will refund you $50, she said. 

For all those who already own a dog or cat, 
there will be a rabies clinic on Saturday, May 
4, from 8:30 a.m. until noon at Blue Seal 
Feeds, 32 West St., Lawrence. The cost is $9 
and the shots, administered by Dr. Lindsey of 
the Andover Animal Hospital, are good for 
three years. Identification tattoos are also 
available for $12. 


Get Ready For Summer! 


Aube’s Auto 


"Your Personal Mechanic" 
Oil Change: $19.95 (most cars) Brakes: 


A.S.E.Certified 
Front or Rear 


$45 4 cylinder 
$50 6 cylinder 
$55 8 cylinder 


Other General Repairs at Reasonable Rates 


10 percent discount (with student I.D.) 


Don Aube 


Wednesday, April 24, 1991 
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Fromachild’s point of view 


Seeing things from a kid’s perspective at local child care center 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Editor 


When Alice tumbled into Wonderland everything tipped 
upside down. For Tanya, a 4-year-old enrolled in the Tender 
Loving Day Care Center, Wonderland is an everyday 
experience. 

From the perspective of her roughly 3 1/2 foot frame, the 
kitchen table is a formidable object, and the globe of gum 
underneath the subject for serious study. 

Unlike Alice, who drinks a magic potion to become bigger 
or smaller, Tanya dons roller skates, which allow her to see the 
breakfast spills on the table’s surface. 

A visitor to the day care center provides a better subject, 
however. She stares at Beca, the new little girl, fora full minute 
because usually her playmates consist of the five other boys, 
aged 2 and under, enrolled in the day care center. 

Potential friend: “It’s a girl and she’s my size,” Tanya 
thinks. “This one’s mine.” 

Grabbing her by the hand, she outfits her in a pair of 
oversized roller skates and soon discovers that neither of them 
can make it across the floor. Tanya offers her a piece of gum 
from her mouth as a token of consolation, but Beca laments 
that her piece isn’t big enough. 

From Tanya’s point of view, problem-solving is simple. 
She forces baby brother Zachy to spit out his gum, his protests 
falling on deaf ears. Grimacing, she hands it over to Beca. 

“Yuk,” she says, as she wipes her hands on her dress. 

Little world: Tanya totters back-and-forth on her skates, 
leaving Beca stranded in the middle of the floor. The table and 
a wall make up the boundaries of her world as long as she has 
skates on. Alice’s rabbit hole wasn’t as limited, but Tanya is 
quite content to explore this tiny slice of earth. She pauses and 
scoops a plastic bread tab into her pocketbook to unlock some 
mysterious door at a later date. To her, it holds the same 
significance as the key did for Alice. 

“Wee, Wee,” she says, as she makes her trip around the 
world. 

She stops long enough to inquire whether Beca has 


Content in her own little world 


Tanya totters back-and-forth on her skates, leaving Beca stranded in the middle of 
the floor. The table and a wall make up the boundaries of her world as long as she has 
skates on. Alice’s rabbit hole wasn’t as limited, but Tanya is quite content to explore 
this tiny slice of earth. She pauses and scoops a plastic bread tab into her pocketbook to 
unlock some mysterious door at a later date. To her, it holds the same significance as 


the key did for Alice. 


chewed her gum yet, and then a better idea hits her. 

“Want to see the gate?” she asked. 

Oversized world: Blockading the stairs, it represents the 
Berlin Wall to them. Only big people can go over it, while little 
people only wish they could. Beyond it lays that revered 
place-the bathroom. They stare at the gate for a few minutes, 
which is a lifetime to them. 

Beca breaks the spell when she decides she has to go to the 
bathroom, which means a trip beyond the gate for everyone 
because the day care provider always has all of the children go 
to the bathroom at the same time. Tanya wants Beca to come 
in with her, but the caregiver says “no.” 

“T can’t let Tanya go up with another girl,” the provider 
said. “She sits on the toilet and socializes for a half an hour.” 

Knows the rules: Even kids have a gathering place. Like 
most adult social settings, it comes with certain sets of rules, 
which Tanya imparts gladly. 

“Ribbit is when you’re all done,” she said. “We can do 
Ribbit, Ribbit.” 

This consists of sliding down the stairs on their behinds. 

Zachy tries to follow suit but Tanya ignores him. 

“He’s little, but we’re not because we don’t wear diapers,” 


she says. 

Big sister: Tanya is determined to keep Zachy in his 
humble place. She and Beca sample their lunch and brush off 
the crumbs over his head. When they decide they don’t like it, 
they simply deposit the remains onto his plate. Both decide to 
go outside, leaving baby brother to dig through a mound of 
food by himself. 

Once all the children come out, a large clump of weeds 
becomes the object of fascination, and they call Tanya over to 
investigate. She inspects the weeds and proclaims, “These are 
flowers.” 

The potential botanist at work, Tanya has other plans for 
her future. 

When she grows up, she says, she plans to “play on the 
monkey bars and slide down a pole.” 

Perhaps her perspective isn’t turned upside down afterall. 


Editor’s note: 

Tanya and Zachy Silver are the children of Timmy and Viki 
Silver. 

The Tender Loving Day Care Center is run by Janice 
Pelletier, who is licensed by the state’s Office for Children. 
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Troubling 
mental 
liiness 


Schizophrenia tears 
many families apart 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“The one thing all schizophrenics have in common,” said Jim 
Cropper of the Northern Essex Mental Health Center, is that 
“they can all describe in great detail the day and exact time 
they heard a crack in their head. For them, the break from 
being well to sick is that concrete.” 

Cropper, center Crisis Services director, spoke on campus 
recently to members of the Behavioral Science Club as part of 
its presentation, Understanding Issues Relating to Schizo- 
phrenia. 

Schizophrenia is a severe mental disease characterized by 
unpredictable and often illogical thinkings such as laughing at 
a usually sad time. The word schizophrenia means a splitting 
or shattering of the mind. 

“Schizophrenia is not having multiple personalities as 
most people think,” Cropper said. “Actual cases of multiple 
personality disorders are very uncommon.” 

Unlike multiple personality disorder, however, schizo- 
phrenia ranks as one of the most common mental disorders. 

Hereditary disease: “One percent of the U.S. population 
is inflicted with schizophrenia,” Cropper said. “That figures 
to be about two million people, of which 1,800 to 2,000 live 
in the Haverhill- Newburyport area.” 

Approximately 75 percent of all schizophrenics develop 
the disease between the ages of 15 to 25. 

“Tf you reach the age of 25, chances are you will not be 
prone to the disease,” Cropper said. “No one can tell you what 
causes schizophrenia, but it is known that the disease does 
tend to run in families. Most schizophrenics can recall a weird 
uncle or eccentric grandmother.” 

Most schizophrenics hear what is called auditory halluci- 
nations, he said. They hear voices no one else can. 

Hospitalization: “Schizophrenics usually hear voices of 
someone they know, such as a parent or a friend,” Cropper 
said. “Most of the time, these voices are friendly. They may 
simply tell him to wash his hands or move his arm, but then 
you sometimes have command hallucinations that will say 
hurt yourself. At this point, the voices have taken over and it 
is time to put this person in the hospital.” 

But hospitalization is not always an option. A private 
hospital can run as high as $2,000 a day, with a local average 
of $600 - $700. Even state-funded group homes can run $100 
a day - too much for a schizophrenic who cannot work. 

“They (schizophrenics) are so caught up with internal 
politics that they cannot function,” he said. “Most patients do 
not even want the voices to go away, but instead just want to 
lower their volume so that they can think clearly.” 

Cropper recalled talking toa patient who was unresponsive 
until he began to yell at her to listen. It seems the voices in her 
head were so loud that she could not hear him talking. For 
most schizophrenics, the voices are the only friends they have. 

Pain & suffering: “A schizophrenic’s world is so turned 


“e 
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JIM CROPPER from the Northern Esssex Mental Health Center speaks to the Behavioral Science Club. 


upside down that deciding whatis real is a day-to-day struggle,” 


Cropper said. “What most schizophrenics need is someone to 
talk to and help them decide what is real. But the usual 
response from families is fear. They see the disease as a 
punishment and wonder what they did to deserve this.” 

Because of this attitude, most victims are turned away on 
the streets. Since the disease usually strikes the poorer in the 
society, they are not covered by a health care plan. 

“Most schizophrenics are on general relief and in need of 
money,” Cropper said. “The disease usually inflicts more 
women in society and those women are raped in society as 
much as you change your socks.” 

Schizophrenics are eager to be friendly with most anyone 
who will listen to them, Cropper said. In turn, they are often 
beat up and robbed. Many woman schizophrenics will turn to 
prostitution in order to raise enough money to live. Hospi- 
talization is not better. 

“Even in mental hospitals, patients are repeatedly beat and 
raped,” he said. “A few years ago, the director of the state’s 
mental health care facilities publicly announced the state 
could no longer guarantee the safety of those patients com- 
mitted there.” 

Treatment: “The best way to treat a schizophrenic is to 
stop trying to cure him,” Cropper said. “What a schizophrenic 
needs is someone to pull a reality check on him. Many 
schizophrenics will actually stand in front of a mirror touching 
each individual body part to make sure they are all there. They 
have to remind themselves what is real. 

Their behavior can often be seen as humorous. For 
instance, a schizophrenic takes you very literally. 

Cropper remembers telling a fellow doctor to go play in 


traffic and did not realize a patient was outside the door 
listening. The police called him later that day to tell him that 
one of his patients was outside in the street. 

“Do not equate schizophrenia with an effect on intelli- 
gence,” Cropper said. “The problem with a schizophrenic is 
that the voices in his head will tell him to pick answer ‘C’ when 
he knows the answer is ‘A.”” 

But even with all these internal disruptions, some 
schizophrenics are able to function well in society. 

“A schizophrenic may behave normally and the symptoms 
may even go away until a year later, when you find them in the 
hospital emergency room,” Cropper said. “Schizophrenics 
may behave much the same way we do. It’s just that when a 
schizophrenic gets distressed, the symptoms come out. You 
go to the gym or get drunk when something upsets you - a 
schizophrenic gets crazy.” 

The cause: Schizophrenia is a disease resulting from the 
excess of the nuerotransmitter dopamine. Nuerotransmitters 
allow the cells of the brain to communicate messages to each 
other. What is believed to happen is that because of the excess, 
the transmitter not only “talks” to the brain cell it wants to, 
but many cells at the same time, causing unpredictable 
behavior. 

“Schizophrenics’ brains are different,” Cropper said. “They 
produce too much dopamine. Antiphsycotic drugs control 
the flow of dopamine but often the side effects of the drugs can 
be worse than the symptoms reduction.” 

One problem in treating schizophrenics is that they often 
refuse to take their medication. 

“Most schizophrenics do not really realize they are sick,” 
Cropper said. “The only way to assure that patients take their 
medication is to commit them and you can’t commit someone 
simply because they hear voices.” 

The future of even those lucky enough to respond to 
medication is still pretty grim. 

“Schizophrenia is progressive,” Cropper said. “At some 
point in time, the medication will stop working and then they 
will have to be hospitalized.” 


Real world problem 


“What a schizophrenic needs 1s someone 
to pull a reality check on him. 
Many...will stand in front ot the mir- 
ror... to make sure they are all there.” 


and 
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Job Fair — ¢ 


April 24 


Wednesday 9 a.m. to 1:30 p.m 


Liberal Arts Building Lobby (C- Building) 


Health Careers Job Fair 
First Floor Appllied Science Building (B-Building) 


NECC Placement Office 


Jack Gladstone 


ative American Recording Artist} 
Top Male Vocalist 1988 - Calgary Rising Star Competition 


Place: Student Center Lawn 
Date: Thursday, April 25 
Time: noon 


"Gladstone's melodies are just plain delightful... 
am, a pleasure to hear repeatedly." 


-Daily Interlake 
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Buying 
lemons 


Observer Features 


Consumer knowledge 
averts used car blues 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Knowledge is power, It can also be one of the 
best forms of protection when it comes to 
making that most ambiguous of purchases - 
the used car. 

Many NECC students, as well as other 
college students across the country, rely on 
used cars as their only means of transportation. 
They are, after all, less expensive to buy and 
maintain. 

Buying a used car involves three major 
concerns: What to buy, where to buy it, and 
how much to spend. The more information 
students have, the better their chances are of 
getting a quality automobile and avoiding the 
“lemons” out there. 

There are four major places to purchase a 
used vehicle. The first is from a new car 
dealership. The American Automobile Asso- 
ciation (AAA) estimates that 45 percent ofall 
used cars are purchased here. 

The price is generally higher than at other 
places; but there are some advantages. There 
is usually a large selection to chose from. To 
avoid future problems, these dealers generally 
keep only the best used vehicles and sell the 
rest at auctions. Many dealerships give war- 
ranties on these cars, but be cautious and read 
carefully; they can be full of loopholes. 

Service important: A good idea is to buy 
the same make as the new cars the dealer sells. 
Often they give a better chance at receiving 
service because the parts can be obtained 
easier and cheaper than for other makes. 

Next, there are the used car dealerships. 
The AAA estimates that 11 percent ofall used 
cars are purchased here, since they are usually 
less expensive than at the new car dealerships. 
Caution is the key word here because most of 
these cars are sold in “as is” condition. 

Most of the cars are “cast offs,” bought at 
auctions and from new car dealers, taxi 
companies, rental or lease fleets, and even 
police departments. All of these places produce 
cars with excessive wear. There is also little 
chance of these cars receiving proper service 
because so few dealerships have their own 
service centers. 

Look for a used car dealership that has 
been in business at the same location for at 
least five years. Being in one place that long 
increases the chances that he will be an honest 
dealer. 

Third, there are the rental car companies. 
The AAA has no specific figures, but the 
number of dealerships and buyers have been 
growing over the last few years. Surprisingly, 
these are a good bet for several reasons. Most 
cars are in good condition, late models (usually 
12-18 months old), with fair to high mileage. 
Like the new car dealerships, they only keep 
the best and auctions off the rest. 

Rental option: You have access to the 
complete maintenance history of every vehicle, 
as well as being fairly certain that the cars have 
had regular maintenance. For those who don’t 
like to haggle, here you either pay the price on 
the windshield or check out another car. 
Most people assume that rental cars have 
been abused by careless drivers. In fact, most 
of these vehicles have been rented by middle- 
aged business people, and have highway 
mileage as opposed to city mileage. 

Finally, there are private sales. The AAA 
estimates that 44 percent of all used car 
purchases are made through private sales. 


These cars are often your best bet, ifyou know 
what to look for. The purchase price is often 
lower than the retail price because these people 
don’t have the costs and overhead associated 
witha dealership. A word about “curbstoners.” 

These are people who pretend to be making 
a private sale, but are actually professionals 
selling inferior, or even stolen cars. Check the 
title to make sure their name is on it. 

A quick word about odometer fraud. The 
AAA estimates that up to 50 percent of all 
used cars have had their odometers rolled 
back. Odometer fraud could mean you will 
buy a car with up to 30,000 miles more than 
you thought, and spend much more than the 
car is actually worth. Since 1972, there has 
been a law prohibiting this, but it doesn’t stop 
too many people. 

Check mileage: A good idea is to check 
the alignment of the numbers on the odom- 
eter. If the numbers don’t align perfectly, 
beware. Also, ifthe car has low mileage, check 
the ignition lock for excessive scratches. 

When looking at a used car, there are 
several things to look for as signs of trouble. 

“The first thing I look at is the body,” said 
William Kincaid, a former mechanic in this 
area. “You can get a pretty good idea of how 
the car was treated by its exterior.” 

Kincaid suggests you look for obvious 
signs of neglect, such as rust and badly worn 
tires. Push down on the corners of the vehicle-it 
should only bounce back once or twice; ex- 
cessive movement indicates worn shocks. 

“Be sure to check all the little things, such 
as the lights, flashers, horn and emergency 
brake,” Kincaid said. “You would be surprised 
to find out how many people never think to 
check these out.” 

Odd noises: With the engine running, 
listen for a smooth engine noise. Any odd 
noises or rough running could indicate 
trouble, or that the car needs a tune-up. 
Check under the engine for any fluid leaks 
before you test drive the car. 

Also, check the exhaust. If it appears to be 
blue or black, it could mean the car is burning 
oil or is in need of a tune-up. 

Before you start the car, check the air filter. 
If it’s excessively dirty, this could indicate 
poor maintenance since this is probably the 
easiest thing to replace on the car. 

During the test drive, constantly apply the 
brakes, checking for pull to the sides and how 
much pressure it takes to stop. On a straight 
road, let go of the steering wheel to see if it 
pulls to one side. If it does, a front-end 
alignment will be necessary. 

Old parts: “Keep in mind that the older a 
car is, the harder it will be to get replacement 
parts,” Kincaid said. “Try to look at cars that 
are 10-years-old or less.” 

The most important thing you can do to 
protect yourself against buying a “lemon” is 
to have a qualified mechanic look at the car 
before you buy, preferably a mechanic not 
associated with the person you are buying the 
car from. 

If you don’t have your own mechanic, a 
good idea is to call your local AAA office. The 
AAA has local service centers and will inspect 
the car for about $50. It is not affiliated with 
any service centers or dealerships and has 
nothing to gain by lying to you about the 
condition of the car. 

As far as price goes, there are a couple of 
ways to see if you’re spending too much. 
Check the papers for similar cars to see what 


the average price is. Your mechanic can also 
give you a good idea about a fair price to pay. 
Also, the monthly publication put out by 
the National Automobile Dealers Association, 
commonly known as the “blue book,” can 
help out. This book lists the value ofall makes 
and models and is one if the best sources for 
used car prices. This book is also available in 
the reference section of many public libraries. 
It is not, however, in the NECC library. 
Actually, the library is an excellent place to 
get more information on all aspects of buying 
aused car. Two good examples are How to Buy 
a Used Car, by Jack Makauer, and The Used 
Car Book, by Jack Gillis. Both books go into 


Auto work 


C. Evans photos 
LOCAL MECHANICS Milton Messen- 
ger, above, and Mike Cherubim, left, 
work on cars in local repair shop. 


great detail about what to look for. Also, 
check the annual edition of the Consumer 
Reportsmagazine for facts, figures and statistics 
on many current models. 

In July, 1988, a law passed regarding the 
sale of used cars. A continuation of the new 
car law known as the “lemon law,” this gives 
you some protection against buying an infe- 
rior car, but only if the car costs $700 and up. 
Information and how to use it are still the 
best forms of protection against getting stuck. 

For additional information regarding the 
Lemon Law write: Lemon Law Arbitration 
Program, Executive Office of Consumer Af- 
fairs, 1 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
02108, or call (617) 727-7780. 


Detroit goes high tech 


Most car owners need expert assistance with repairs 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Automobiles are a widely used form of 
transportation throughout the world and 
keeping them running has become more 
complicated in recent years. As auto manu- 
facturers try to build safer and more efficient 
vehicles, car owners fancying themselves as 
weekend mechanics will have to rely more 
and more on professional mechanics. 

Leo Lamontagne, owner of Leo’s Auto 
Repair & Towing, has, like many other ser- 
vice stations, gone high tech as well. 

“The changes in car technology are phe- 
nomenal,” Lamontagne said. “We have a 
computer system and receive updates on 
changes in style of every part of the vehicles 
we service.” 

Toyota and other manufacturers have 
created different kinds of sensory locaters. 
One type is a sonar beam that reads road 
conditions for 40-50 feet and the electronics 
adjust the suspension for a smoother ride. 

Ford has created a locater that will allow 
road service crew to pinpoint exactly at what 
location the car is at. These new sensors will 
also allow service stations to be aware and 
alert the customer that general service on the 
automobile is due. 

Seasonal preparation: Lamontagne said 
some of the services used to prepare cars for 
seasonal weather include preventive mainte- 
nance, such as checking for proper levels of 
anti-freeze and coolant levels, and tightening 
belts and suspension. 

“Most people think that the anti-freeze is 
all that is required in winter, but the proper 


mix of coolant prevents overheat,” he said. 

Lamontangne said general maintenance 
the car owner can do is do is keep records of 
services performed. He also recommended 
keeping the vehicle’s vital fluids up to proper 
levels to ensure proper engine control. Vital 
fluids include power steering and brake flu- 
ids, engine anti-freeze and coolant, and oil. 
Keeping tires properly inflated is also important 
because proper inflation extends tire life and 
helps to maintain good gas mileage, he said. 

Emission standards: In 1981, computer 
control systems were installed for better 
emission control. Special hook-ups help me- 
chanics to better diagnose problems. An in- 
formation exchange act was created to assist 
independent auto service stations because 
auto manufacturer service stations were 
withholding information. 

Lamontangne said these measures were 
adopted in response to environmental prob- 
lems. 

“The hopeful goal for best fuel emission is 
14.7 parts air to 1 part fuel, that would make 
for perfect combustion,” he said. “This may 
never be reached...” 

Electric car: Auto manufacturers are 
working on the electric car, which creates no 
emissions. 

“The electric car has been available for 
many years, but the public doesn’t seem ready 
for it just yet,” Lamontagne said. 

“The public is leery of the electric car 
because performance hasn’t been perfected 
yet,” Lamontagne said. “Most people enjoy 
all the extra’s provided in regular automobiles. 
To get all these luxuries in the electric car, the 
battery would have to be the size of the car.” 
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Visions 
of Puerto Rico 


Photographer gets inspiration from his late wife, Irene 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


“What’s the matter woman-no meat today?” 

“Of course, it’s underneath that little grain of rice.” 

Inland jokes and anecdotes like this filled the room during 
Jack Delano’s lecture on Puerto Rico, his photography and his 
life. 

“What impressed me were the people,” he said. “Their 
dignity, hospitality, and unquenchable sense of humor despite 
their poverty and hardships was amazing.” 

Delano, shared his experiences before and after moving to 
Puerto Rico surrounded by his photographs taken in the 
1940s and the 1980s. 

First visit: Delano first visited Puerto Rico in 1941, asa 
Farm Security Administration (FSA) employee hired to take 
photos of farmers and sharecroppers. 

During this time, World War II had started and trans- 
portation was difficult. Delano said he and his wife were happy 
about the transportation because they were in no rush tocome 
back to the states. 

“We didn’t want to leave,” he said. “Fortunately, trans- 
portation was not easy to get. We kept delaying our departure.” 

After returning in 1942, he and his wife Irene decided they 
would go back if they ever got the opportunity. 

After serving as a photographer for the Air Transport 
Command during the war, he and his wife later returned to 
Puerto Rico to make it their home. 

Special person: Delano said his wife was a very big and 
important part of his life. 

“T can’t talk about myself without talking about a re- 
markable woman in my life, my wife Irene,” he said. 

During his lecture, he spoke about the first time he met 
her, and their life together. 

In his college years, he often borrowed money from her, as 
did many other college students. 

Her father was a doctor, so her financial situation was 
better than most students, he said. 

In 1940, Delano received a telegram from the FSA in 
Washington stating, “Position available. $2,300 a year. Must 
have car and license.” 

Delano had never driven and did not have a license. 

He took another small loan from Irene, bought a car, and 
learned how to drive around Times Square, New York. 

“God looks after fools and madmen,” he said. 

Delano later sent for Irene when on assignment in Virginia 
to settle his debts with her. 

“I married her,” he said with a grin. 

Irene traveled, conducted interviews, and edited for 
Delano’s photos for years, until her death. 

Irene was a very hard critic of his work and that made it 
even better, Delano said. 

Finding fault: “I remember Irene saying, ‘If it’s no good- 
it’s no good. Kill it.’” 


Puerto Rico’s richness and beauty discussed 


C. Evans photo 
JACK DELANO talks with Angel M. Rojas and Rosita Arroya—Rojas after his lecture about Puerto Rico. 


Delano said while living and working in Puerto Rico, his 
views changed on many different subjects. 

“Growing up in a big city, I only saw trees that came out 
from a cement block,” he said. “I later learned what the word 
land meant. What I used to think of as dirt, was now precious 
resource to be nurtured.” 

In 1978, Delano applied for a grant from the National 
Endowment for the Humanities in Washington. He wanted 
to photograph the present Puerto Rico at the same locations 
and using the same people as in his 1940 photos. 

New outlook: Delano hoped to culminate pictures show- 
ing changes in Puerto Rico and its society in the last 40 years. 

“I remember Irene coming in the house and saying, “We 
gotit-we gotit.” She had the biggest grin on her face,” he said. 

In the beginning, Delano was not sure of the title for his 
exhibit, but after editing, he said the contrasts seemed so 
striking that, Contrasts, suggested itself as a title. 

Delano told a story about a woman he had photographed 
in the past. 

He tried to explain to her the concept of why he was taking 


photos of the same towns and people. 

“I’m not sure if I did a very good job explaining,” he said. 
“Because she looked at me and said, ‘Yes, I understand-you 
come back every 40 years.’” 

Throughout his lecture, Delano spoke of many humorous 
incidents, but also touched on some serious concerns and 
thoughts he held about Puerto Rico and the States. 

Lots to learn: “We in the United States think we are such 
a great country that we can’t imagine learning anything from 
another country,” he said. “ Puerto Rico can teach a lot about 
what it means to live together.” _ 

Delano said there are racial problems in Puerto Rico, but 
people are more tolerant of other races. 

In speaking about his photography, he told the audience 
about a letter he received from a 14—year—old boy in Texas. 

Delano asked the youth why he liked his FSA pictures. 

The youth said he liked pictures that made ordinary people 
look important. 

“That said it all,” Delano said. “If my work did this, then 
I’m more than satisfied.” 


Folk music brings memories of homeland 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Editor 


Amid photographs of Puerto Rico, folk music 
played throughout the room reminding many 
of a country they left behind. 

The NECC Foundation, a non-profit or- 
ganization, sponsored A Sunday Afternoon 
with the Foundation featuring, The Magic of 
the Puerto Rican Cuarto. 

Versatile songs: Featured musicians Jose 
Gonzalez and Claudio Ragazzi, played an 
array of music from campo (mountain- 
country) to a heavy metal piece at the NECC 
Bentley Library on April 14. 

Throughout the room, 100 spectators 
moved their heads to the rhythm of the music 
and spoke words of approval. 

NECC alumnus Ellen O’Keefe said the 
musicians delivered the type of music she 
expected. 

“The nice thing is that the musicians are 
very accomplished,” she said. “I love it and so 
does the audience.” 

The audience consisted of diverse back- 
grounds, including different Hispanic na- 
tionalities, children and residents from ac- 


companying towns. 

Both musicians have a solid musical 
background and have been playing for years. 

Claudio Ragazzi, a Boston resident, 
graduated from the Berklee School of Music 
and is the leader of the group, Anada. The 
group has recorded a top 30 jazz album, 
Amazonia. He is also the winner of the 1987 
Boston Music Awards and the 1984 Duke 
Ellington Masters Award, 

Jose Gonzalez, a University of Puerto 
Rico graduate, has composed and arranged 
music for films, records and TV. He also 
performed as a soloist with the Puerto Rico 
Symphony Orchestra. 

As they played pieces, including Allegro by 
a German composer and Pecao,a Jose Feliciano 
piece, emotions ranged throughout the room. 

Kathy Navarez held her baby with eyes 
closed and moved her head to the music. 

“T was almost in tears when one of the 
songs came on because it felt so good.” 

Happy memoirs: Milly Huskey said when 
she was a kid she listened to music like the 
Puerto Rican folk music played. 

“When I was a kid on the farm, I remem- 


ber listening to this type of music on the 


radio-I really liked it.” 

During intermission, spectators walked 
around the room viewing Jack Delano’s pho- 
tographs of Puerto Rico. Many were not 
aware of the photo exhibit and were surprised 
to be able to view it during the concert. 

Navarez said she went to see the photos at 
the Lawrence campus, but didn’t know about 
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JOSE GONZALEZ and Claudio Ragazzi play music 
from campo (mountain country) for the crowd. 
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the larger exhibit at the 
Haverhill campus. 

Likes the photos: “I was 
dying to see the photos, so 
when I saw them in Lawrence, 
Ithought they were fabulous,” 
she said. 

Books, including excerpts 
of Delano’s photographs were 
available at the library and 
many people took the oppor- 
tunity to buy more than one. 

Navarez said she bought 
one for herself and one for 
“abuelita (grandmother).” 

Others, who approached 
Delano for an autographed 
copy were met with a, “Si, 
como no (sure why not).” 

As the musicians closed the day with their 
last duet, the audience applauded and gave a 
standing ovation. 

The duo thanked the audience with a 
familiar encore, leaving the crowd with remi- 
niscent sounds from Puerto Rico. 

“It feels just like home,” Delano said to 
the Sunday afternoon, audience, 
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Local band tries to make it in tough regional economy 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With the economic state the commonwealth 
is in, many people are finding it increasingly 
difficult to make ends meet. This is doubly 
true for many local musicians. One band 
giving it a shot is Stone Circus. 

Ed Dion, lead vocalist for the group, 
concedes that it is extremely difficult to make 
a living playing in a band. 

Financially tough: “Pay-to-play” has 
reached New England,” Dion said. “Pay-to- 
play” is a term originally coined on the 
westcoast. This means that in order to play in 
a club for money, the band must first prove 
itself. This usually happens on a week night 
when paying customers are scarce, and actually 
end up paying the club for the gig. 

To prove his point, Dion points to the 
recent failure of B.A.L.E., or Boston Area 
Live Entertainment. The organization was 
put together to support Boston area live 
music by instituting a uniform cover charge, 
and assisting in promotion. Dion believes the 
downfall of B.A.L.E. was due, in part, to 
greed and selfishness. 

Shady characters: “There is too much 
competition where no one wants to work 
together. There’s alot of back-stabbing going 
on, and every once in a while you’ll run into 
a club owner who turns out to bea real jerk,” 
Dion said. 

It may seem as though the odds are stacked 
pretty high against local bands, but a key asset 
to any band looking to make a little cash is 
perseverance. 

“If you’re good, people will take notice,” 
Dion said. “Our name is Stone Circus. A 
circus is a place where you’ve got three rings 
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going at once, and that’s what you get when 
you come to a Stone Circus gig.” 

Anarchy: If you do attend a Stone Circus 
show, it is immediately evident that Dion is 
not talking through his hat. On any given 
night, you’ll see him diving frenetically around 
the stage, throwing himself to the floor in a 
furious display of raw aggression, and gener- 
ally whipping the crowd into a frenzy with his 
outrageous actions. 

“T come from the school of emotional 
aggression,” Dion said. “Sometimes people 
want to see you go wild. They want to see you 
scream until your tonsils bleed, and we give 
the people what they want.” 

Other members of the band live in 
Amesbury, Haverhill and Seabrook, and they 
can often be seen performing in the North 
Shore area. Stone Circus plays anywhere from 
large parties, to clubs, to auditoriums. 

Changes: The band has been together for 
1 1/2 years, but it has undergone a few 
personnel changes. The current lineup has 
been together for eight months and played 
their first gig after only three practices. 

Other members include Jim Hubka on 
drums, who Dion describes as, “John 
Bonham’s love child,” Don Gunn on bass, 
and Ed Dollen on guitar. 

Dion says the band has many varied influ- 
ences that range from Steven Tyler and Janice 
Joplin, to Queensryche and Metallica, these 
influences can be seen in the band’s wide- 
ranging song list. 

Ata Stone Circus gig, you’ll hear anything 
from Tesla’s rendition of Signs, to Skid Row’s 
Piece of Me, and everything in between. 


Breaks: A high point for the band came 
recently at Hendi’s in Lowell where they 
opened up for T.H. and the Wreckage, a well- 
known Boston band. Dion said the crowd 
that night was outrageous, and he believes 
Stone Church is well on its way to becoming 
a force on the local music scene. 

Chances are, if you haven’t already, you’ll 
probably be hearing the band soon. Look for 
it at the Kon Tiki on Salisbury Beach, a club 
known for booking impressive live acts (among 
them, Rosie, now renamed Nevada Beach, 
has been signed to the Warner Brothers label), 
Club Excalibur in Portsmouth, and Hendi’s. 
Dion says their following is getting bigger 
with each show, and they will soon institute a 
mailing list. 

High hopes: In the long run, Stone Circus 


hopes to get signed to a major label and make 
a living at playing their music. As they look to 
the future, Dion says his goal is to “shoot for 
next month’s rent.” This dry prediction belies 
‘the band’s outlook and attitude, and reveals a 
very important element in a hard-working 
band-—a sense of humor. 

Although they take their music very seri- 
ously, Stone Circus is a very accessible group, 
and, as Dion stated, “We were the band voted 
most likely to...” 

Stone Circus will finish up the month at 
Excalibur opening up for hard-rockers Mass. 
and with a series of shows at The Zoo in 
Manchester, N.H., on April 25, 26, 27. 

In keeping with the band’s positive out- 
look, they say The Zoo better be ready, 
“because the Circus is coming to town!” 


Mark your calendar...May 23 


for the 


Awards Convocation 
Students will be recognized for: 


Outstanding Academic Achievement 
Outstanding Co-curricular Contributions 


See the next edition, faculty adviser, or director of student 
activities for details 
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Getting ready 
for the concerts 


C. Evans photos 
PERFORMANCE ENSEMBLE and cho- 
rus students rehearse for their spring 
concerts. 
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Chorus to perform 
in special concert 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On Monday, April 29, the NECC Choral will 
present a spring concert in the cafeteria from 
1] a.m. to 1 p.m.. The concert will feature 
various vocal performances from NECC stu- 
dents involved in the music program. 

Jane Correa, Choral Club president, will 
bea featured soloist on the song, On My Own, 
taken from the Broadway musical, Les 
Miserables. She says the chorus has been 
preparing for the concert all semester, and the 
songs Catch the Spirit, and America are be- 
ginning to sound great. 

The concert will include various songs 
such as Birdland by Joe Zawinul with jazz 
legends Weather Report, and the ballad Don’t 
Know Much. 

On the following day, the Performance 
Ensemble and the Music Club will perform 
their spring concert in Lecture Hall A in C- 
Building from noon to 2p.m. 

The performance will cover such wide- 


Student work 


The show will also display 
some students’ original com- 
positions with Joe Bailey’s 
Back Seat Angel and Matt 
Bishop’s One in a Million 
among them. 


ing With Me? and Herbie Hancock’s Cha- 
meleon, to Faster Pussycat’s State of Isolation. 

The show will also display some students’ 
original compositions with Joe Bailey’s Back 
Seat Angel and Matt Bishop’s One in a Mil- 
lion among them. 

According to music director Michael 
Feingold, both concerts will include vocal 
and instrumental performances. The shows 
will surely prove to be a colorful display of 
NECC student talents and abilities, and ev- 
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MICHAEL FINEGOLD directs singers in preparation for upcoming concert. 


Musical 
talents 


Ensemble group excels 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


On Tuesday April 30, the NECC Music 
Dept. will present a spring concert from noon 
to 2 p.m. in Lecture Hall A featuring the 
Performance Ensemble and the Music Club. 

Three students participating in the con- 
cert include Michael Roberts, Phil Clute and 
Dave Mills. The three, who belong to the 
Performance Ensemble class instructed by 
Michael Feingold, will be playing in the same 
jazz group at the concert. 

Roberts, of Salisbury, has been playing 
guitar for 6 1/2 years. He has studied jazz 
guitar at the University of Lowell, as well as 
music theory and various related classes in the 
sound recording technology program. Rob- 
erts has high praise for the ensemble program 
at NECC. 

Time to practice: “I like this ensemble 
better than the one I had at Lowell just from 
the standpoint that you can get together with 
people outside of class and work on the 
music.” 

Mills, of Hampton, has been playing drums 
for 4 years. He began playing in bands because 
“Phil Clute and a couple of other friends 
asked me if I wanted to start playing, and I 
liked it, so it went from there.” 

Mills cites Neil Peart of Rush as a major 
influence and has consequently acquired a 
taste of stage experience in several local rock 
bands. 

Clute, also of Hampton, has been playing 
guitar for 4 years. 

“T just started banging around a little with 
some friends and learned from there.” 

Influences: Clute also counts Rush as a 
major influence in his musical development. 

“Tt was Rush and only Rush,” he said. “It 
was all I listened to, with a little bit of Yes later 
On, 

Lots of time: Roberts says he has logged, 
“hours and hours” of stage time since picking 
up the guitar in 1985. 

“My first real gig was with a band called 
Rapid Fire. We played mindless covers that 
were barely recognizable, but it was a lot of 
fun.” 

He then went on to help form a band that 
was a little more professional. 

“In Stone Circus, we played a lot of keg 
parties, but even those can be a learning 
experience musically. We were tight, and they 
went on to be a great working band.” 

Although Roberts looks back on his days 
playing rock fondly, he says his future lies in 


New genre: “Jazz is new for me; it’s ex- 
tremely challenging. Rock can get compli- 
cated, but it tends to center around a basic 
three-chord change.” 

Clute and Mills agree with Roberts in 
respect to the rock/jazz comparison. 

“It’s just so much more challenging,” 
Clute said. 

All three now count jazz artists among 
their influences. 

“Chick Corea, Pat Methany, Scott 
Henderson, Schofield, they’re all great,” Mills 
said. “Steve Morse is amazing.” 

On the subject of contemporary music, 
though, the future is not as bright, according 
to Mills. 

“Except for a local band called Too Cool 
For Humans, the only other band doing 
anything new is Living Colour.” 

Clute added, “But you’ve also got Peter 
Gabriel, Sting, and Queensryche. Even though 
they’re not new, they are the only quality 
music you can find sometimes. The tape that 
gets the most play at my house is Enya.” 

The diversified styles all three enjoy are 
central in forming their opinion of the music 
program at NECC. Almost in unison, they 
said of their music instructor, “Mike can 
jam!” 

Jammin’ prof: “Mike” refers to Michael 
Feingold, music program director. Under his 
tutelage, Roberts, Clute and Mills will con- 
tribute in playing Night in Tunisia, a Dizzy 
Gillespie piece at the spring concert. 

All three hope to gain in their musical 
knowledge through courses in the NECC 
music program. 

“T took Performance Ensemble because it 
will force me to get together with other 
musicians and work,” Clute said. 

Roberts said, “I like ensemble because it 
gives me an exposure to jazz...” 

In the future, they all hope to continue 
their music careers. Mills says he wants to 
someday be able to play his music for a living. 

Clute said, “...1 might check out the re- 
cording program at U. Lowell.” 

Roberts faces an interesting dilemma, one 
not usually faced by the traditional musician. 

“I’m torn between two options,” he said. 
“I can’t decide whether to pursue physics or 
continue to study music. Studying music is 
not an easy undertaking. Between working 
part-time and carrying a full class load, it 
leaves little time for practice.” 

Clute says he has fallen into the classic 
musician’s query of, “falling asleep while 
practicing until 2 a.m. ...because it’s the only 
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STUDENTS DANCE in a piece entitled, Subway. 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Interpretive, thought-provoking and im- 
pressionistic can describe this spring’s NECC 
Dance Club presentation of Still Point XVII. 

Still Point XVII is comprised of modern 
and jazz dance with 25 performers, - eight of 
whom are in the dance performance classes 
and the others are in the dance club. 

Still Point is a company a dancer can join 
only upon approval of Elaine Mawhinney, 
chairperson, Dept. of Creative Arts 

“You have to have a certain technique 
level to handle the choreographers who come 
in,” Mawhinney said. 

Experience necessary: Achieving the 
needed technique level usually means a dancer 
needs a few years of dance training and ex- 
perience. However, no specific amount of 
time is required, according to Mawhinney. 

One of two male dancers in the show is 
Chaz Merida, who has been dancing and 
studying at NECC for two years. He dances 
in four numbers during Still Point XVII, and 
has high regard for the show. 

“T love it. I don’t think you’ll ever see a 
production like this; it’s more of a family-like 
production,” Merida said. 

His favorite piece is Rainforest. 

“Tt’s really cool. Even though it’s modern 
dance I think it’s going to be very flavorable 
to the audience,” Merida said. 

Attractive scenery: Rainforest, choreo- 
graphed by Mawhinney, runs for 22 minutes. 
The backdrop for the piece is a large canvas- 
like mural depicting a rainforest. It was lent to 
Still Point by Jan Crocker of Mystic Scenic 
Studios, Inc. and the Museum of Science, 
Boston. The backdrop was recently in a 
Museum of Science rainforest exhibit. 

Mawhinney is very concerned about the 
environment and choreographed some of the 
pieces to display her concern for it. 

“A couple of the pieces are special to me 
because I’m very much into the environment,” 
she said. “It was great to be able to take my 
feelings for things like the rainforest and the 
ocean, which are my two major concerns and 
express them through movement.” 

Jaqui Young, a former NECC student, 


Caring for the Earth 


“A couple of the pieces ave 
special to me because I’m very 
much into the environment,” 
she said. “It was great to be 
able to take my feelings for 
things like the rainforest and 
the ocean...” 


serves as production assistant for Still Point 
XVII. 

Young performs a solo I Am What I Am 
which she also choreographed. 

Some of the pieces Young choreographed 
have a theme; others are made for fun like I 
Am WhatI Am . 

Fun piece: 1 Am What I Am is “A lyrical 
jazz piece, a very up beat piece,” Young said. 
“There is no theme to it. It was just a talent 
routine I needed to put together.” 

Yankee Doodle Suite is another piece 
choreographed by Young that takes on a 
patriotic theme. The piece is a tribute to the 
troops involved with the Middle East crisis. 

“That was the first piece I ever choreo- 
graphed for the school and we are doing it 
again now because of the whole issue with the 
Persian Gulf,” Young said. 

The first two pieces Pump Up The Volume 
and The Lark Ascending are a tribute to 
choreographer and teacher Steve Fladger. He 
taught jazz dance for four years at NECC. 
Fladger died of AIDS in August 1991. 

The dancing in Pump Up The Volume was 
choreographed by Fladger and The Lark As- 
cending was choreographed by Mawhinney, 
who is also dancing solo in the piece. 

Mawhinney put much thought and in- 
terpretation into the piece and felt it would be 
a fitting memorial for Fladger. 

“This is a memorial, I just felt it was 
appropriate, the whole idea of the bird being 
released,” she said. 


Mawhinney is very fond of the music in 
The Lark Ascending 

Meaningful piece: “It was originally called 
Song for March, and it was divided into three 
sections, the promise, the call and the 
fufillment,” she said. 

Besides The Lark Ascending , Mawhinney 
choreographed three other pieces. All ofthem 
are modern dance, which Mawhinney enjoys 
very much. 

“With modern, you can do things like 
this,” she said. “Jazz is fun, it’s uplifting, but 
only with modern dance can you do something 
interpretive or impressionistic or make a 
statement like with Rainforest .” 

Mawhinney’s forte is modern dance. 

“My background is modern dance; those 
are my roots,” she said. 

Other choreography was done by Chris- 
tian Polos, Linda Connors, Stathi Stratis, 
Danielle Killea and Dawn Maglio. 

Stull Point XVII is being performed in the 
NECC Physical Education Building. If you 
missed the April 19 and 20 performance, see 
it on April 26 and 27 at 8 p.m. 
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TRICIA ROY and Stacey Baxter dance in an environmental number. 


Still Point XVII premieres 


NECC dance company show features backdrops from science museum 


Dancing grace 
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STILLPOINT XVII. 
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ired of the alienating 
atmosphere of the White 
House, we took an ex- 
tended “vacation,” mov- 
ing back home to Takoma 
Park. That city is one of 
Washington, D.C.’s oldest 
and closest suburbs. For 
the last two decades it has 
attracted many activists, 
musicians, and artisans. It 
is one of the most racially 
integrated communities in 
the D.C. area, and it is, by 
city ordinance, a Nuclear 
Free Zone. We would be 
more comfortable there, 
surrounded by our own 
kind; people whose ideals 
were forged in the cru- 
cible of the sixties, people 
who would support my 
administration. * kk * 


| PRESIDENT BULL} 
§ could propose any 
program I wished, but 
only Congress could 


achieve this there were a 
few obstacles to over- 
come. My administration 
had no party affiliation, 
and little mainstream po- 
litical experience. Also FEBS lr 
Congress had unani- 
mously denounced my 
proposed programs as 
“degenerate, harebrained 
nihilism.” So, | made the 
usual presidential gesture 
of good will and obse- 
quience, I went to Capi- 
tol Hill to meet with 
Congress. larranged 

a special escort. * * 
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President Bill does It /zs way 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A collection of William C. Bron’s panel car- 
toons has been compiled and published in a 
“graphic epic” titled, President Bill. 

President Bill tells the twisted story of a 
New Hampshire man who becomes president 
one night through a lottery. This system of 
government becomes’ known as 
“Randomocracy.” Bill is a regular guy who 
finds himself in a highly unusual situation, so 
he does what he can. He adapts. 

Baby face: Bill begins his administration 
by choosing his friends as cabinet members. 
In his first press conference, he is forced to 


face White House reporters who pose such 
tough questions as, “Is it true that the first 
lady wants you to shave your beard off?” 

Bill utilizes his own no-nonsense style of 
negotiating. For example, when Congress 
refuses to pass one of his programs by labeling 
it, “degenerate, harebrained, nihilism,” Bill 
calls a tank battalion into action and persuades 
the boys to see it his way. 

Bill says, “I am proud of my roots in New 
Hampshire,” and goes on to talk about, “John 
Sununu, who rabidly supported the Seabrook 
Nuclear Power Plant.” He then recruits the 
Clamshell Alliance into his energy department 
and “joins them around a cheery bonfire,” 
which turns out to be Seabrook Station going 


up in flames, all of which is captured in 
hilarious detail by Brown’s scratchboard 
cartoons. 

New wording: Each page has one column 
of writing and one panel of artwork next to it. 
In one picture, we see the president and his 
advisers mulling over a new catch-phrase for 
his administration. They come up with, “a 
perkier, pleasanter place,” “a cuter, cuddlier 
country,” “ a warmer, fuzzier motherland,” 
and “a cooler, groovier scene.” 

Not only does the current administration 
fail to escape the poison pen and pointed wit 
of Brown, the “down-home-granola-eating- 
yuppie-from-the-burbs” is just as likely to feel 
spanked by Bill and his “Randomocracy.” 


Local roots 


Bill says, “I am proud of my 
roots in New Hampshire...” 


President Bill is a thoughtful look at our 
government that has its point of view skewed 
by a sense of deadly sarcasm. This humor- 
ously subjective view of the Oval Office gives 
one a sense that maybe if things aren’t all that 
heavy-handed and serious, there is hope for 
people with a sense of humor. 


Queen’s album not another lame attempt 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


While browsing through the record store, 
you come across Innuendo, the latest release 
from Queen. Before you pass Innuendo off as 
yet another lame attempt from the Q-boys to 
come up with a radio-ready, record—executive 
pleasing, hit-maker, give it a listen. 

Queen has at last returned to its roots and 
produced a quality album that hearkens back 
to the idealistic days of News of the World or 
Day at the Races. 

Vocalist Freddy Mercury sings, “You can’t 
turn back the clock, you can’t turn back the 
tide” in These are theDays of Our Lives. This 
may be true, but Queen has certainly given it 
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the old college try. 

Talents utilized: The title track is a 
brooding tune that utilizes the subtlety of 
Mercury’s pent up growl and yet drives its 
point home with the razor-sharp soloing of 
guitarist Brian May, and the thundering drum 
beats of Roger Taylor. The song is punctuated 
with an impressive Spanish guitar break by 
fret wizard Steve (G.T.R. Yes) Howe. This 
unexpected turn adds an exotic ambiance to 
a song already overflowing with mysterious 
atmosphere. 

After listening to the first song, it is easy to 
see that Innuendo is not going to be another 
Hot Space, that mid-80s gem that signaled the 
subsequent downfall of Queen, who was from 
then on mired in the mediocrity of static 
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drum machines and horrendous song writ- 
ing. 

It was as if the band forgot the brilliant 
guitarist they had in Brian May, as he went 
largely unused. Since then, Queen has shown 
flashes of brilliance with The Highlander 
soundtrack, and the unforgiving barrage of I 
Want It All. 

Different strokes: Thankfully, Innuendo 
allows Brian May to return to his unique 
brand ofsonic acrobatics. Headlongis the most 
traditional rocker on the album. and also the 
first single. Bzjou is an erratic, experimental 
guitar song complete with blues riffs, scat- 
terbrained tapping and tasteful vocals. 

I Can’t Live With Youisa playful ditty that 
employs a style of melody made popular by 
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bands like Queen and Sweet, circa 1974. 

Perhaps the most welcome return on the 
album is the once characteristic operatic back- 
up vocals. Queen’s majestic back-up vocals 
are once again prominently featured as a 
pivotal aspect in many of the songs. This use 
of harmonies tends to remind one of past 
Queen epics such as Bohemian Rhapsody and 
Keep Yourself Alive. 

Musical magic: In the end, Innuendo 
succeeds on every level. The music is well- 
executed and tasteful with a touch of that 
bombastic Queen flair. The lyrics are 
thoughtful and intelligent, and as a side note, 
Grandville’s illustrations lend the overall 
package an impressive look. It seems as though 
Freddy and the boys take heed of their own 
advice when they sing, “The show must go 
on.” They do so with style. 


The show goes on 


In the end, Innuendo suc- 
ceeds on every level. The music 
is well-executed and tasteful 
with a touch of that bombastic 
Queen flair. The lyrics are 
thoughtful and intelligent, 
and as a side note, 
Grandville’s illustrations 
lend the overall package an 
impressive look. It seems as 
though Freddy and the boys 
take heed of their own advice 
when they sing, “The show 
must go on.” 
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Brooks’ comedy 
doesn’t work well 


Even Streep can’t salvage this new film 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Arts @& Entertainment Editor 


Defending Your Lifeis the latest creation from 
writer/director/actor, Albert Brooks. Co 
starring as Brook’s love interest is Meryl 
Streep. 

Brooks, of Broadcast News fame, takes on 
the role of Daniel in a typical performance. 
He portrays Daniel in a low-key way that 
works in a positive sense for the character 
because it allows the audience to see how 
boring Daniel is. Brooks has acting ability, 
but it seems his last few notable performances 
could lead one to believe that all of these 
characters are somehow related. 

Good acting: Streep, last seen in Post Cards 
From The Edge, plays Julia. She brings out a 
“Joi de vie” in Julia that will either make the 
audience become ill with her perfection or fall 
in love with her immediately. Julia is a strong 
woman who almost manipulates people with 
her kindness. 

Defending Your Life tells a story of life 
after death, a very bizarre tale. It takes place in 
Judgment City, 
universe, 


located somewhere in the 
The city is a resort for deceased 
humansas they await their trials, during which, 
the deceased are led into a sort of courtroom 
situation where they actually defend their 
lives. “Defending your life” means the judges 
determine whether or not the defendants 


have overcome their fears on earth. If they 
have, then they have proven themselves worthy 
to go onto the afterlife. 

While the deceased are in Judgment City, 
they are treated like they are on vacation. 
Hotels are set up for the guests’ comfort and 
needs. 

Defending Your Life has been compared 
to last fall’s Flatliners, as it deals witha person’s 
view of life after death. Flatliners took a more 
serious look into the subject, however. 

Slow moving: Defending Your Life is a 
comedy that starts out rather slowly and is not 
very thought-provoking. The audience does 
not leave the theater contemplating if this 
could really happen; rather they leave the 
theater confused. One has to think about 
everything that is going on rather than just 
sitting back and enjoying the show. 

This movie is also a love story involving 
Streep and Brooks. On earth they did not 
know each other and would have probably 
never met due to their opposite lifestyles and 
personalities. Death and Judgment City, 
change that, and they somehow 
form a relationship. 


however, 


Defending Your Life takes a curious look 
at life after death. If you are planning to see 
this film, enter the theater with an open mind. 
And if you are expecting to laugh non-stop, 
you may want to think twice about seeing this 
movie. 


Live from New York... it’s Dennis Miller 


By NORMAN LETOUREAU JR. 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Live from New York, it’s Saturday Night...” 
For almost 16 years, these words have 
introduced the now infamous Saturday Night 
Live. 

Through the years, SNL has given viewers 
many memorable personalities and sketches. 
One of the longest running is the Weekend 
Update segment, which is now hosted by 
Dennis Miller. 

Miller joined the SNL cast in 1986 and 
normally only appears on the Updatesegment. 
A journalism graduate from Columbia Uni- 
versity, Miller is the most qualified anchor 
Update has ever had. His comedic jabs at 
world events and people are right on target. 

Most critics feel that the current cast is the 
best in long time, and Miller is one of the 
main reasons. SNL Producer Lorne Michaels 
and Miller have worked closely to make the 
new set look professional, but to keep the 
atmosphere humorous. Even Miller himself 
wears clothing that actual achormen would 
envy the most popular Update anchor since 
Chevy Chase. 


Miller’s style is evident on Update. When 
the movie Field of Dreams was released, he 
wrote in a mini-skit in which a voice was 
calling him. On the news desk sat a 
mini-baseball field and off to the other side, a 
cornfield prop grew. 

New faces: Other features that accom- 
pany Miller on Update include Dana Carvey 
as “Grumpy Old Man” and the political com- 
mentary of A. Whitney Brown with “The Big 
Picture.” The best part of the new Update is 
roving reporter Al Franken. As a fully mobile 
newsman complete with camera and a helmet 
equipped with a satellite dish, Franken first 
used this equipment for the 1988 presidential 
campaign and, more recently, during Desert 
Storm. 

The original Update was hosted by Chevy 
Chase and later by the team of Dan Aykroyd 
and Jane Curtin. After the original cast left 
both SNLand Weekend Update, things looked 
bleak for the show. Except for the Eddie 
Murphy/Joe Piscopo years, SNL had very 
little stability in the early 1980s. 

Miller time: When the current cast joined 
in 1986, Miller wanted control of Update to 
revamp its style. At 37, Miller is married to a 
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former model and is dressed for success. With 
all the suits he wears, he rarely comes out from 
behind the desk. 

Miller tends not to like the rest of the 
show’s tedious rehearsing of sketches. Once, 
while doing Update, he was wearing the 
bottom half of a Musketeer’s uniform for a 
sketch following the Update segment, and 
found it all silly. 

A couple of years ago, Miller did a cable 
special called Mr Miller Goes To Washington. 
For that show, he won an ACE Award. After 
the release of the Washington special the 
material was released on The Off- White Album. 
He recently performed in another cable special, 
Dennis Miller: Black and White. 

Opinions: On Middle East terrorism, he 
said,“I feel we should take action against 
these terrorists. If they kill one of ours, we kill 
one of theirs. That may be a terrible thing to 
say and sociologist say that would bring us up 
to their level. Maybe so, but it will be nice to 
know a few of their boys won’t be at the 
trophy ceremony.” 

Miller also shed some light on the New 
Kids on the Block hype. “Here are four guys 
that look like Danny Terrio embryos and the 


Miller talks about 
Middle East dealings 


“I feel we should take action 
agatnst these terrorists, 
Miller said. “If they kill one 
of ours, we kill one of thetrs. 
That may be a terrible thing - 
to say and sociologists say that 
would bring us up to their 
level.” 


other one looks like a billy goat. That guy 
thinks he rides a Harley in a moped band and 
may sing Do Do Do... but he doesn’t mean it.” 

Hopefully, Miller will stay at his Update 
post a few more years before he decides to 
move on. Weekend Update with Miller hasn’t 
been this much fun since Chevy Chase. As 
Miller says, “That’s the news and I am out of 
here!!!” 


The Hispanic Community of 
St. James Catholic Church 


(Winter Street) 
Invites all graduates of 


High School, GED and University studies 


to a Mass and celebration in their honor 


Sunday, May 5 
Mass 12:30 — St. James Church 
Reception 2 p.m. — CCD Center 


Ms. Norma Ortega, 
director of Salem State College's 
"Upward-Bound"” program, 
will address the graduates at the reception. 
RSVP Hispanic office: (508) 521-5399 
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Red Sox power 


Hitting must come through uf team 
hopes to contend for playoffs in 


By AARON SCHINDLER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


High hopes come out of Red Sox training 
camp this year in Winter Haven, Fla. Man- 
agement took out its checkbook and spent 
big bucks signing new free agents and ex- 
tending contracts of some of its star players. 

With the departure of Mike Boddiker 
early in the off-season, management was forced 
to find a solid pitcher who could pick up 10 
to 15 wins behind ace Roger Clemens. 

Bad spring: After being in the hunt for Cy 
Young award winner, Bob Welch, the Sox 
wound up signing Matt Young of Seattle for 
$6 million. Young was a mediocre pitcher on 
a worse-than-average team with an ERA over 
4.00. Young has proved to be a bust so far, 
with a horrible spring ERA of 7.00. 

Maybe as a consolation, the Red Sox 
spent $11 million to get Danny Darwin from 
the Houston Astros. The 35-year-old right- 
hander is coming offa banner year in which he 
was 9-3 with an ERA of 2.21 - best in the 
National League. Sox Manager Joe Morgan 
expects big things from Darwin. 

Last year, the Red Sox hit the fewest 
homeruns in the American League. To add 
power to the line-up, the team acquired free 
agent Jack Clark from San Diego. With power 
from the right side, Clark is expected to send 
baseballs soaring over the Green Monster at 
Fenway. Clark also brings veteran leadership, 
which may be lacking with the release of 
Dwight Evans. 

Pumping up: The weight room has been 
an important part of off-season training for 
many of the Sox players. Mike Greenwell and 


Sox look good 


for this season 

Barring any injurtes, it 
should be a solid year for the 
Boston Red Sox. The 
American League East 
Division should be a two- 
team race with the Toronto 
Blue Jays. Give the edge to the 
Sox, however, because of a 
better pitching staff. 


Ellis Burks are trying to out-muscle each 
other in the power department. Greenwell 
has ripped the cover off the ball this spring, 
while Burks has kept up a consistent pace. 

Two starters in the infield from last year’s 
squad are in a desperate struggle to keep their 
starting jobs. First baseman Carlos Quintana 
and shortstop Luis Rivera are being challenged 
by Mo Vaughn and Tim Naehring, respec- 
tively. 

Vaughn is a pure power-hitter, with a 
.295 average and 22 homers last year in Triple 
A ball. He has had a tough spring and has 
been demoted to Pawtucket. Look for him to 
be back with the big club before year’s end. 

Everyone around camp is waiting for the 
emergence of shortstop Naehring, a young 
version of Cal Ripken Jr. in the eye’s of Sox 
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Big bucks spent 


HIGH HOPES come from highly paid players. Sluggers like Jack Clark must come 


through with the big hits. 


General Manager Lou Gorman. Naehring 
has been a solid hitter all spring and Morgan 
has made no bones about naming him start- 
ing shortstop. If Naehring keeps up his timely 
hitting, he may keep the starting job this 
season. 

Rookies denied: The strong outfield of 
the Red Sox has hurt two hot-hitting rookies, 
Phil Plantier and Mickey Pina. Once again, 
these two players will be shifted between 
Boston and Pawtucket. 

One of the question marks this year will 
be the Sox bullpen. There is no doubt of Jeff 


$100 off 18K; $50 off 14K: $25 off 10K 


S. Vigneault illustration 


Reardon’s position as ace, and the team needs 
a big year from him. Look to players like Jeff 
Gray and Joe Hesketh to make many appear- 
ances, along with the always-reliable Dennis 
Lamp. The bullpen may get some help from 
either Tom Bolton or Dana Kieker, whoever 
is not named fifth starter. 

Barring any injuries, it should be a solid 
year for the Boston Red Sox. The American 
League East Division should be a two-team 
race with the Toronto Blue Jays. Give the 
edge to the Sox, however, because of a better 
pitching staff. 
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Double trouble 


for Bunker Hill 


Knights take two from Boston team 
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Mr. Hustle 


CHRIS KUCHAR hustles to make a play in a recent game. 


Summer hoop league 
grows every season 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


When summer comes along, most sports fans 
set their sights on baseball, softball, tennis or 
possibly golf. But for dedicated baketball 
players, there will be plenty of hoops at NECC 
this summer. 

Once again, NECC will hold its summer 
basketball league, which has built quite a 
following in recent years. 

Athletic Director Jack Hess said, “The 
summer league was started about 12 or 13 
years ago as an experimental project by a 
student to see if there was any interest in an 
organized summer basketball league for 
women. 

“It’s basically a service that’s provided for 
the Merrimack Valley for an interest that 
seems to be out there. 

Growing number: “It started with six teams. 
That original six teams has now expanded 
into 78 teams, playing in separate divisions.” 

Those divisions include sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grade boys, sub-varsity girls and 
boys, high school varsity girls and boys, and 
an open division. 

Hess said the league runs games from 
about the first week in June until the last week 
in August, and teams play 12 or 13 games and 
a championship at the end of the season. 

Any group interested in joining the league 
is expected to organize its own team and pay 
an entry fee of $350. 

“The entry fee goes to defer the cost of 
running the league,” Hess said. “So the league 
is run at no expense to the college. The only 
contribution the college makes, essentially, is 
the gymnasium and the outdoor courts.” 

New division: NECC students might be 
especially interested in the open division, 
which is open to anyone out of high school. 
This is the first year that the school is running 
a men’s open division. 

“Pve had high school kids that have gone 
through it now for four years,” Hess said. 
“Some of them came to me and said, ‘Mr. 
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Hess, where do we get our entry fee and how 
do we enter?’ I said, ‘Guys you can’t play. 
There isn’t any place for you to play.’ And 
they said, “Would you try running an open 
division?’ So I said I would try it” 

The men’s open division is scheduled to 
play games on Sundays at 6 p.m. and 7 p.m. 
The division will be limited to eight teams. 

“T really don’t want to go beyond that 
right now,” Hess said. “If it runs successfully 
and if things go well, I can consider opening 
it up to further teams next year.” 

Hess said the first teams to pay their entry 
fee will be the first teams to guarantee a spot 
in the league. 

New division: The sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grade boys division is another new 
addition to the program. 

Hess said 78 teams participated in the 
league last year and with the two new divi- 
sions, the number of teams could reach 90. 

“Of any league I know, it’s clearly one of 
the biggest,” Hess said. “We’ll play about 22 
games on Monday night alone. Last year we 
played over 1,000 basketball games.” 

The number of high school teams taking 
part in the program is especially impressive. 

“Just about every girls high school in the 
Valley participates, and it’s getting the same 
way with the guys. Last year, I had 26 girls 
high school varsity teams,” he said. 

“It would be easier to name the schools in 
the Merrimack Valley that don’t play. We’re 
drawing them out of southern New Hamp- 
shire, from way down in Lynn, Reading, 
North Reading. They came from all over.” 

The actual starting date for league play is 
not yet certain, but the first organizational 
meeting will be held April 29 at 8 p.m. in the 

m. 

“In the past, it used to be just a bunch of 
us sitting down having a chat,” Hess said. 
“Now I’ve got league by-laws they have to 
abide by. They have deadlines; they have to 
have rosters and entry fees in. 

“It gets pretty hectic around here during 
the summer.” 


Jack Hess on the 
summer hoop league 


Tt would be easier to name 


the schools in the Merrimack 
Valley that don’t play. 
We've drawing them out of 
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from way down in Lynn, 
Reading, North Reading. 
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By JAMIE ATKINSON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC Knights’ baseball team swept a 
double-header from Bunker Hill Community 
College (BHCC) recently. 

In the opening game, NECC used a po- 
tent offensive attack along with dazzling de- 
fense and outstanding pitching from Rob 
Tiezzi in whipping BHCC 7-0. 

Tiezzi, who struck out five in the shutout, 
had nothing but praise for the work of catcher 
Dan Paolino. 

“Paolino is a good catcher. He really did a 
good job switching from short stop to second 
base to catcher,” he said. 

Tiezzi also was one of the hitting stars in 
the game. He had two hits, two RBI’s anda 
stolen base. 

“Tiezzi did a great job for us,” coach Tom 
Blair said. “Also, Paolino did well switching 
from shortstop to second base to catcher. He 
really showed his athletic ability.” 

The second game of the doubleheader was 
also a laugher, with NECC winning 10-1. 

Baffled hitters: Mike Favalora was the 


winning pitcher in the second game. He 
baffled the BHCC hitters all day with his off- 
speed pitches. 

Third basemen, Steve Howes, who sat out 
the first game, had a big day at the plate, 
collecting a few hits and scoring a run. 

“We had great pitching and good defense 
in this game,” Blair said. “That was the key 
to the game.” 

Blair also discussed this year’s surprise. 

“Conway, our number two hitter, is hit- 
ting over .500,” Blair said. “Also, the lead- 
ership of David Carriere has been a surprise.” 

Good games: “Relaxed games like this are 
good where we can rest some players,” sec- 
ond baseman Chris Kuchar said. “We have 
enough tough games coming up before the 
play-off bids come out.” 

With the regionals right around the cor- 
ner, NECC seems primed to make a serious 
bid at the playoffs. 

“We have to win twice as many games as 
we lose in order to make the regionals,” Blair 
said. 

If NECC keeps playing like this, then they 
may be a threat to any team. 


Local coaches’ styles 
bring winning results 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


When the Methuen High School girl’s bas- 
ketball team made it to the Division 1] Eastern 
Mass championship game this year, it was just 
another example of the quality ofthat program. 

In Mimi Hyde-Stott’s 14 years as head 
coach, the team has made it to the state 
tournament 14 times, winning the champi- 
onship in 1986. 

Methuen’s Merrimack Valley Conference 
rival, Haverhill, also puts out a good team just 
about every year. 

Under Kevin Woelfel, who has coached 
the team for the past eight seasons, Haverhill 
has won state championships in 1987 and 
1989 and made it to the finals in 1988. This 
year they went 20-2, losing to Peabody in the 
semifinals 62-60. It was the third time in the 
last five years that Haverhill has won at least 
20 games. 

Methuen, who finished witha 19-6 record, 
had a nice run in the tournament, beating 
Andover, West Roxbury, No. 1 seeded and 
previously undefeated Burlington, and the 
No. 2 seed, Peabody, which entered the game 
with a 21-1 record. Methuen was just two 
wins away from another state championship 
when eventual champs, Brockton, beat them 
92-63. 

More than luck: It’s more than a coinci- 
dence that these two schools produce good 
teams year after year. 

Hyde-Stott said, “Actually, we have a 
really good program at Methuen that started 
years and years ago and now they go through 
the youth program. 

“It’s discipline and it’s certainly tradition 
and I just think now it’s just one of those 
things that even the younger eighth graders 
are pretty excited about coming to Methuen 
High School next year to play basketball.” 

Woelfel said that a similar building process 
exists in Haverhill. 

According to Woelfel, Haverhill has a 
feeder program in which six middle schools 
compete against each other and play in an end 
of the season tournament. They have also 
developed travel teams that compete against 
teams from other local cities. 

“A lot of players that we get do have some 
solid coaching at the middle school level and 
do play quite a few games at the middle school 
level before they come up to the high school 
level,” Woelfel said. 

Team effort: “I also think that after our 


‘fi first few years when we started to do very well 


another. 

“Tt started with the development program 
that we have down at the middle school levels 
and then once we were to get some success, 
the older players kind of showed the younger 
players what it took to become a basketball 
player that we like at Haverhill.” 

Although both teams have shown constant 
success, there is nothing mind-boggling about 
the philosophies employed by the two coaches. 

Knows the basics: At Methuen, Hyde- 
Stott has shown that having players who 
master the basics can pay off. 

“I try to keep everything as simple as 
possible,” Hyde-Stott said. “A year like this 
it’s just repetition and discipline and certainly 
having the kids believe in themselves. 

“Most of the the kids... really don’t have 
a whole lot of self-confidence. I think too, just 
giving them the right to dribble the ball, 
shoot the ball, and to rebound the ball, and 
they don’t feel restricted. It’s just a matter of 
kind of instilling in them some .self- 
confidence.” 

Woelfel said that the first thing they try to 
teach the players at Haverhill is that they must 
be student athletes. 

“I think it’s a term that’s very much 
overused and poorly intended as you hear 
some college coaches refer to student athletes,” 
Woelfel said. “I’m not sure that all of them 
have the same idea. 

Education stressed: “They’re at Haver- 
hill High School for the main purpose of 
getting a solid education and hopefully pur- 
suing a college education or a career after 
that. That is certainly something we stress 
from the first day they walk into Haverhill 
High School.” 

As far as the basketball aspect is concerned, 
Woelfel said, “We firmly believe that defense 
wins basketball games. We set up our practices 
that way.” 

It may have surprised some when Methuen 
knocked off the No. 1 and 2 seeds in the 
tournament, but it was more than luck that 
carried them that far. 

“All through the whole season they really 
progressed,” Hyde-Stott said. “When we lost 
a couple of games that we really shouldn’t 
have, instead of getting really upset and down 
on ourselves, we used that as a learning expe- 
rience. 

“It’s just a matter of from Dec. 1 to the 
end of the season, the improvement was 
unbelievable and every single one of them 
improved. 


_ “It was a real team effort and it just.c: camy - 
year aftery year, > things ji just kind of sf spun off oné~ ~ ‘together at iat Beta i ta MEET 
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Chrysalis offers hope 


Local crisis center battles against rape crimes 


By DEBORAH O’NEIL 
Observer News Editor 


Johanna Hyzuk-Deveau cried as she recalled a 16-year-old 
girl who was sexually molested as a child, ran away from home 
and had sex with more than 100 men in prostitution, while 
trying to support a drug addiction. Then she was raped. 

“The issue of abuse can be so utterly devastating; it can 
completely destroy a person’s life,” said Hyzuk-Deveau, the 
mother ofa teenaged daughter. “What else is there left for that 
young woman at age 16 or 17? That’s really hard to turn it 
around for them.” 

The founder of the newly established Chrysalis Rape Crisis 
Center, 70-18 West Meadow Road, Hyzuk-Deveau said she 
hopes to offer a safe haven for rape victims and provide 
education on the myths and reality of rape. 

The center is supported by volunteers and offers a 24-hour 
rape hot-line, support groups and community outreach. 

Educating NECC: They recently displayed literature in the 
cafeteria at the request of Patricia Kepschull, NECC health 
coordinator. 

Hyzuk-Deveau also made a presentation in Mary 
DiGiovanni’s senior seminar course, which included discus- 
sion of date rape. 

“It was to introduce change in attitude,” DiGiovanni said. 
“There were men in the group, and it presented them with 
some new information. It was one of the very positive aspects 
of a seminar like that because men don’t usually take part in 
a (rape) seminar.” 

Rape is defined by the 1990 Massachusetts Sexual Assault 
report by the Mass. Dept. of Public Health as “any sexual 


contact that occurs without consent and is forced, manipu- 


lated or coerced.” 

Facing reality: Education is the first step in trying to 
overcome sexual abuse, Hyzuk-Deveau said. Talk of sex and 
rape has been hushed for too long. Socialization and lack of 
education have sustained the myths surrounding rape, she 
said. 

Social movements have prompted more equality between 
menand women, but have not erased male images of machismo 
and superiority, Hyzuk-Deveau said. 

These stigmas can be witnessed on a playground where 
there is always a bully and all the boys want to fit in with him, 
Hyzuk-Deveau said. Men are taught at a young age the 
importance of being part of the macho, aggressive clique. 

“Men look at it as an attack on men,” Hyzuk-Deveau said. 
“It doesn’t mean men are bad or evil; it’s just an attitude 
society has.” 

Defining sex roles: Chrysalis volunteer and NECC stu- 
dent Judy Weinstein agrees sexual abuse roots are buried in 
social issues. 

“The stereotype of male dominance and the female being 
the weaker sex, I just don’t think people really understand,” 
Weinstein said. “With self-love, the power and control issue 
wouldn’t take over.” 

Angela Battiato, Chrysalis worker, said men will probably 
never overcome the social stigmas attached to male and female 
roles. 

“Because they think they’re men, they’re allowed to 
(rape),” Battiato said. “They don’t have the education in 
school. As far as they’re concerned, it’s been going down 
generation to generation.” 

Who is the rapist?: Hyzuk-Deveau said there is no clear 
profile of a rapist. The Massachusetts sexual assault report 
cites 72 percent of all rapists are between the ages of 20 and 
45. Adolescents between 13 and 19 account for one fifth of 
all assailants. More than one rapist was involved in 1] percent 
of all the reported rapes. Rapists under 21 comprise 62 
percent ofall multiple rapists, according to the July 1990 issue 
of Newsweek. 

“The man who rapes, most of the time it’s not the first 


time,” Weinstein said. “Most rapists have a history of being 
abused or having their self taken away from them. The cycle 
goes on and on unless it’s broken. It’s a sickness.” 

Who are the victims?: There are, however, stereotypical 
portraits of female rape victims, said Hyzuk-Deveau. 

“Someone who goes into bars, someone who wears tight 
skirts, low-cut blouses, someone who goes to a fraternity 
house to get drunk...” Hyzuk-Deveau said. “Some people in 
this age group seem to think that ifa woman drinks and passes 
out, she’s fair game. Those are myths, not reality.” 

Reality is that any woman can be a victim of rape because 
victims are cross-cultural and of all ages, she said. 

“There have been 80-90 year-old women who have been 
raped,” Hyzuk-Deveau said. 

Black women reported a higher proportion of completed 
rapes than any other racial/ethnic group, according to the 
Mass Sexual Assault report. Adults age: 18 to 29 comprise 35 
percent, the largest group, of the total rape victims. Men tend 
to attack women of their own race in approximately 75 
percent of all reported rapes, according to Newsweek. 

Blame the rapist: Hyzuk-Deveau said despite stereotypes 
about woman who get raped, no woman deserves it, but 
blame is often placed on the victim instead of the assailant. 

Hyzuk-Deveau said people believe women who go to bars 
or wear revealing clothes are “asking for it.” This, too, is a 
myth, not a reality, she said. 

“What she’s saying is, ‘Pay attention to me,’ but it doesn’t 
mean rape me,” Hyzuk-Deveau said. “That’s not what I’m 
asking for. The attitude is, ‘You are responsible for how you 
dress and if you entice a man, it’s your fault.’ ” 

Women are trapped in situations where they consent to 
sexual contact to a certain point, but then decide to say no. If 
rape occurs, women will often blame themselves, Weinstein 
said. 

“Maybe she was petting, maybe she went too far, and she 
feels it was her fault when she said no and it was not 
respected,” Weinstein said. “Anything that goes against the 
will - it’s rape.” 

Right to refuse: Incidents of date rape and acquaintance 
rape are escalating, Hyzuk-Deveau said. Friends and acquain- 
tances committed 45 percent of the rapes reported in the 
sexual assault report. 

Men don’t realize when a woman says no, she does not 
want sex, Hyzuk-Deveau said. Women also do not always 
realize they have a right to say no, even to someone with 


whom they’ve previously had sex. Married 
women are even protected by marital rape 
statutes, said Hyzuk-Deveau. She said the key 
to preventing date rape is communication. 

“Sometimes I see what I think are quizzical 
looks from young women when we say, ‘When 
you say no, it doesn’t mean yes,’ said Hyzuk- 
Deveau. “When you say no, that should be 
respected...it doesn’t mean to keep trying.” 

Pat Kepschull said this issue should be of 
concern to the college. Though most date 
rapes are associated with dormitory colleges, it 
still exists at NECC, she said. 

“The incident of date rape is coming out 
on college campuses,” Kepschull said. “It’s 
foolhardy for us to think that because we are 
a commuter campus, rape doesn’t happen to 
our students.” 

Kepschull said the Health Services Dept. 
refers victims to rape crisis centers such as 
Chrysalis. She said women should realize they 
have a support system when dealing with a 
crisis like rape. 

“Tn the absence of being a rape crisis cen- 
ter, I refer people to the outside,” Kepschull 
said. “No one is going to condemn you if you 
seek help. If it doesn’t happen to you, it might happen to 
someone you know.” 

Permanent scars: The emotional aftermath of rape dev- 
astates a woman as badly as the physical violence, Hyzuk- 
Deveau said. 

The symptoms following rape have been termed “Rape 
trauma syndrome,” according to the sexual assault report. 
Often rape victims suffer from sleep disturbances, eating 
pattern disturbances, mood swings, feelings of anger, humili- 
ation and self-blame. Permanent trauma such as nightmares 
and flashbacks can linger forever. Fear of sex and phobias 
specific to the attack are often developed by the victim. 

Weinstein said rape is tragic because friends and family of 
the victim often do not understand the trauma and the victim 
is emotionally neglected. 

“People have to understand that it’s not just an act that 
happens 15 or 20 minutes to completion,” Weinstein said: 
“They say, ‘It’s over. When are you going to get over'this?’ 
Maybe its not over for the woman. The women live with it for 
the rest of their lives.” 

A helping hand: Chrysalis reaches out to women in every 
stage of recovery by offering group and private support 
groups. The sexual assault report reveals that 26 percent of 
victims reported the rape only to a rape crisis center. The 
report also stresses the integral role rape crisis centers have 
played in the victims’ healing , court proceedings and in 
community educating. 

Weinstein said she is on call 24-hours-a-day for the crisis 
center. In the past, she has accompanied victims to, the 
hospital and continues to do so in her free time. 

Hyzuk-Deveau grapples with the problem through educa- 
tional programs that engulf both the trauma of rape and the 
social issues surrounding it, such as battering and substance 
abuse. 

Hyzuk-Deveau said she wanted to open a rape crisis center 
for a long time in the face of the abuse of women like the 16- 
year-old she tearfully described. 

“(Sex) can be a loving experience or it can be a torturous 
experience,” Hyzuk-Deveau said. “It’s men who rape. You 
have to ask them, Is that what you secretly desire? Someone 
to attack you, hold you at gunpoint or knifepoint and violate 
your space, violate your body?” 

Chrysalis needs volunteers for their hotline, outreach groups 
and support groups as well as office furniture, supplies and 
donations. Their phone number is 598-521-3666. 
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